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Foreword 


In the field of urban studies and community planning, Canada ap- 
pears to be entering a period of prolific self-examination. After a long 
silence, we have in the early seventies been the beneficiaries of a 
stream of books, dealing with various aspects of the Canadian urban 
experience: some have been concerned with dissecting the structure 
of cities, some with the impact of urbanization on land and the 
biosphere, others with sounding alarms about a multitude of current 
problems, a few with the politics of governing, and fewer still with the 
examination of policies: what are we doing about our towns and 
cities? 

While these works have generally shared a concern for ‘‘the 
crisis of urbanization’’, they have been very different in approach, 
style and reachable audience. Some bear, without apology, the scars 
of the seminar room and the Ph.D. thesis. Many are anthologies, 
either in the form of hasty contrivances— ‘scrambled eggs” or care- 
fully selected works making a strong unified impact. Others are 
efforts, newly initiated, built around a problem (for example, pollu- 
tion or housing) or a discipline theme (for example, geographical or 
social aspects), and are addressed to either a specialized or broad 
audience. Altogether this body of work is beginning to assume an 
impressive scope and to attain, at times, a level of excellence which 
is second to none, but not surprisingly gaps remain. And it is to some 
of these that the VNR Urban Planning series addresses itself. 

This new series has several aims: (i) to relate urban environmen- 
tal concerns and planning to the general forces, historical and con- 
temporary, that shape Canadian society, (ii) to treat the major ele- 
ments of human settlement, for example, the environments of work, 
shelter, leisure, etcetera from a base of human understanding and 
human need, that is, from the inside out— first man and woman and 
family, and then house and neighborhood and city implied by their 
expressed desires, behaviour patterns and struggles for something 
better, (iii) to bring these major elements together in a critical explo- 
ration of alternative forms of settlement, keeping an eye to the future, 
and (iv) through all of this taking part in the broader search for 
philosophical sanity—the relating of humane ends to effective 
means, on which environmental well-being ultimately depends. 

To say that the reach of such an ambition runs the continual risk 
of exceeding its grasp, would be an understatement. The editor and 
the authors associated with him have no illusions concerning the 
difficulty of what they are undertaking. If, however, our collective 
effort serves only as a base, a footing however precarious, from 
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which others will strike higher and see clearer, the exertion will have 
been entirely worthwhile. 

This first book in the series takes as its mandate an introduction 
to aspects of all four of the series’ stated aims, in a manner explained 
in the pages that immediately follow. 


In writing a book of this nature, which is broad and exploratory, one 
is indebted to many people whose ideas and stimulation have be- 
come internalized and anonymous. This includes participants in the 
bull sessions of academia as well as the policy conferences of gov- 
ernment. But the help of certain people is gratefully remembered: Jim 
MacNeill, Secretary of the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs, who 
read the entire original manuscript and offered, as is his custom, very 
good advice; Professor Peter Homenuck of the Urban Studies Pro- 
gramme, York University, whose critical comments were extremely 
helpful, and appreciated; Professor G.G. Mulamootil, School of 
Urban and Regional Planning, University of Waterloo, who offered 
valued criticism of ecological themes in the manuscript; lan Bender, 
senior planner, Calgary Regional Planning Commission as a Master's 
graduate from the Waterloo Planning Program whose creative re- 
sponse to the dilemmas of urban land development, which | pre- 
sented, made for a memorable association; Colin Fowlie, Man- 
Environment student, University of Waterloo, whose sharp unor- 
thodox observations on the philosophy of education, Chapter 6, 
moved and will continue to move me off certain familiar turf; to the 
notorious “class of ‘72’’ whose stubborn nihilism drove me to those 
assertions in the first place; to Garry Lovatt, Executive Editor at Van 
Nostrand Reinhold and Diane Mew, editorial consultant, whose 
entreaties — general and specific, and most graciously administered 
—saved me from untold folly; and to my wife, Anita—alias Monkey 
and Charlie—whose constant encouragement meant so much to me. 

Appreciation goes as well to the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation which provided the original grant funds for the author's 
investigations of the process of new city planning and building, and 
which has given consent to the use of some material from the 
research report; and to the Publications Service Government of 
Ontario for agreeing to the adaption for this book, Chapter Four, of 
certain parts of a paper published in their Micros and Macros of Our 
Urban Crisis, 1971. 

As is the custom in these matters, none of the above persons and 
agencies can be considered accomplices to the crime. 


Len Gertler 
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Introduction 


This book is presented at a time of increasing awareness of urban 
issues in Canada. The symptoms are all about us; at all levels of 
government urban problems are at the top of policy agenda. We are 
deep in the age of tri-level consultation. While this urban conscious- 
ness appears to have emerged suddenly, it is in fact the product of a 
long fermentation. 

About the time that Prime Minister Laurier was claiming the 
twentieth century for Canada, an obscure Methodist minister, who 
was later to lead a national party, wrote a book about urban Canada: 
My Neighbor, A Study of City Conditions. In his book J. $. Woods- 
worth noted the drift of population to the cities: Winnipeg in 1901 
already had one-quarter of the population of Manitoba; the popula- 
tion of Ontario had doubled between 1851 and 1901, while that of 
Toronto in the same period increased six times, and so on. And 
Woodsworth, not unsuitably for a man of prophetic tendencies, 
anticipated the coming dominance of the city: ‘Though Canada is so 
young a country it is being carried into the main current of modern 
social development. ... Man has entered on an urban age. He has 
become a communal being. The increasing pressure of population is 
fast filling up the waste places of the globe. This, of itself, forecasts the 
life of the future. And in consequence, the city will no longer be an 
incidental problem. It has already become the problem of society 
and the measure of our civilization.” 

It is this kind of prescience which suggests the value of viewing 
the problems of our cities and towns within the broad flow of history. 
And this is the first thing that this book sets out to do, at least insofar as 
it is possible in an introductory overview. In this overview, we must 
distinguish between those conditions that are associated with ur- 
banization anywhere in the industrial world, and those which are 
rooted in the Canadian environment. Amongst the first must be 
counted the surge of British overseas investment and the impact of 
the railway, which facilitated the concentration of production and 
people; the spatial segregation of functions and, to a degree, social 
classes in the industrial city; and the biases of the real estate market. 

Amongst the more endemic influences should be noted the 
source of the centre-periphery syndrome: the dominance of a few big 
places, regional disparities, etcetera, in a colonial past which 
spawned one or two entrepéot cities, middlemen in the exchange of 
manufactured goods from the imperial centre for the staples of a 
sub-continent. Observe the beginnings of urban distress in the waves 
of immigrants who came to farm, to mine, to cut timber and build 
railways, and who ended up in the city, struggling but not always 


making it towards their middle-class nirvana. 

The hand of the past lies particularly heavy on transportation in 
our cities. The normal operation of the real estate market, heated up 
by the speculative fever of a country on the pioneer fringe, produced 
the characteristic central city pyramid of land values. Much of what 
we have done in urban transportation has been connected with 
overcoming the development consequences of that, namely conges- 
tion in the centre and the push towards lower land prices on the 
fringe. In economic terms we have been trying to do the impossible: 
build a centripetal public system dependent on the concentration of 
passengers not too far from the main lines, while facilitating through 
a centrifugally-biased road system, the maximum of auto-mobility 
and dispersion of residential areas. Something’s got to give. The 
Science Council sounds the knell — declining quality and rising costs 
of public transit, automobile and truck traffic congestion during 
travel peaks, noise, air pollution, neighbourhood blight, and so on. 

While not offering any definitive solutions, this book does urge a 
certain approach to urban problems. For example, the transportation 
dilemma appears as a dead-end unless it is understood as a symptom 
of a deeper disorder: of an economic calculus which does not count 
indirect social costs, such as the additional cost in productive land 
and services of excessively low density development; of an energy- 
production cycle, which does not provide for the efficient re-use of its 
waste products; and of an urban structure which reflects a galloping 
change towards a new settlement form characterized by the expan- 
sion of volatile urban life spaces. 

Attention is given to one form of urban reconstruction — new 
communities integrated within a regional system — as a demonstra- 
tion of the potentials of positive planning. The concept is a species of 
regional city in which external costs, economic and ecological, are 
minimized by making a high-speed, non-polluting, environmentally 
buffered facility the backbone of the system. Transportation is ‘‘man- 
ipulated’’ to accommodate transcending environmental goals: de- 
velopment in the form of communities, wide choice in living areas, 
and access to a diverse array of work, leisure and business oppor- 
tunities. The Toronto-Centred Plan has these potentials. 

There are risks in this kind of intervention, but these can be 
minimized by taking care to evaluate our own experience as we go, 
and by being open to relevant outside experience. Noted are 
Stockholm’s skill in managing the urban environment, and the tech- 
niques used to develop new towns in the Helsinki region — towns 
which are not havens for the comfortable middle-class but which 
represent the economic and social profile, blue collar and white 
collar, of their region. 


The argument advanced by this book points to several other 
conditions essential to coping effectively with urban development. 
One is to recognize the saliency of land costs and to do something 
about it. Planning, as an instrument for enhancing our environment, 
leads to forward-looking concepts requiring the control of land for 
the public benefit, such as new communities forming a regional city, 
and the identification and protection of recreational corridors. To 
undertake these kinds of programs without prohibitive cost will 
require land policies specifically designed to deal with the problem 
of escalating land prices. 

Another essential condition for an effective response to the 
urban challenge is that plans for the places in which we live, our 
blueprints for the good life, be developed in relation to regional 
potentials. The richness and diversity of the urban mosaic depends 
on giving full play to the history and geography of the different 
regional settings of this country. Where this dimension has been 
acknowledged in the institutions of a province, as in Alberta which 
has a comprehensive system of planning regions, then such regions 
should be plugged into the process of three-level consultation on 
national urban policy. 

The final chapter of this book is based on the notion that we will 
not get very far with our shelf of remedies, performing like the 
apothecary with a sure-fire potion for gout that unfortunately shocks 
the heart, unless we develop an integrated view of what we are 
treating and how we will approach our task. We need a philosophy of 
planning. Some of the materials out of which this may be built are 
assembled. There is a concept of environmental planning that under- 
stands the creation of human community in ecosystem terms: a 
struggle towards an optimum mix and balance of people, resources 
and technology and of tradition and social change. There is the dual 
Canadian heritage of individualism and cooperation. There is the 
pinpointing of the interacting stresses — economic, resource and 
urban—which demand a societal response. And above all, there is a 
heritage of humanist thought which deserves our ardent attention. 

Painful as the struggle towards philosophical poise may be, our 
success in meeting the challenges of urban development depends on 
just such an integrated view informing our policies and permeating 
our academic halls. It is argued that an approach to educating 
planners which places emphasis on understanding the social de- 
velopment of Canada, and of the choices we have to make in the 
continuum from individual fulfilment to collective action—such an 
approach is likely to be one which leads to cities in which our 
gadgetry, no matter how alluring, will take second place to human 
need. We will have our priorities straight. 


Overview of the 
Canadian City 


From Colonial/Merchant Towns to Industrial Cities 


Many forces, reaching back to the beginning of this country, have 
shaped the character and form of Canadian cities. If our concern with 
the urban environment of our day starts with a retrospective view, it is 
to better understand the conditions which we now celebrate or 
deplore. For the influences of the past on the areas in which we live 
are pervasive, albeit not always obvious. The very layout of our urban 
places betrays the nature of the two original systems of rural land 
enclosure. There was the French type of Quebec, consisting of long 
narrow lots stretching back from frontage roads; and the English type, 
either in the form of broad oblong enclosures in Ontario and the 
Maritimes or of square sections in Western Canada. Since Canadian 
towns typically developed by gradual penetration into farm land, 
their internal patterns —the shapes and sizes of lots and blocks, the 
location of roads and of woodlots that could become open space 
amenities — were shaped by the original forms of colonial land 
survey.! 

Not all of the influences, however, are of a direct physical 
nature. Some are general historic forces like industrialization; some 
are specific responses to the Canadian environment like massive 
immigration and settlement; others are institutional like the private 
ownership of property; and still others are systems of values, like 
competition or cooperation. Together these represent a complex 
evolution, not yet adequately documented, which deserves full 
treatment. Although this overview will be more provocative than 
inclusive, it should at the very least incite the enquiring reader to the 
rewards of personal discovery. 

Urban development in Canada originated as a by-product of 
the Western European nation state, and of the Catholic Restoration. 
Both forces were mixed in the establishment of Quebec City in 1608 
and Montreal in 1642, with the secular impulse strongest in the first 
and the sacred in the second. Ironically these roles were later re- 
versed. The Hotel Dieu hospital in Quebec City, founded in 1639 by 
the Duchess of Aiguillon, niece of the Cardinal de Richelieu, chief 
minister of Louis XIIl, remains a tangible reminder of this dual 
heritage.2 





The City of Quebec, from the Top of Prescott Gate, 1860 

Quebec City, cradle of Canadian urbanism, demonstrates more clearly than any other 
Canadian city the way in which a city can express the continuity of human experience. 
This drawing, which appeared in Harper’s Weekly in August 1860, spans three 
centuries: the lower town, built in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries during the 
French regime, and the walls and citadel, crowning Cape Diamond, built by the British 
in 1823-32. 

The European origins of the city, specifically the transplanting of the forms and 
pretensions of two imperial centres, are still expressed in the contemporary city’s 
penchant for order and monumentalism. Many buildings were constructed in the 
French Renaissance style well into the last century and a few, such as the Chateau 
Frontenac, are contemporary. 


Quebec City is still, in a physical sense, a link with the grandeur 
of the baroque city, the city of royal formality and order. Its walls; the 
citadel that crowns Cape Diamond over three hundred feet above the 
St. Lawrence; Chateau Frontenac, brilliant public relations coup of 
the cpr; and Dufferin Terrace, which provides a commanding view of 
the harbour and the spires and small formal squares of Lower Town 
— with their elaborate architecture, all contrive to preserve the 
illusion of the city’s historic past. We still experience something of 
Thoreau’s culture shock when in 1850 he passed by the guardhouse 
and sentinal of Prescott Gate into Upper Town, and exclaimed, “‘1 
rubbed my eyes to be sure that I was in the nineteenth century. ...”’ 

Quebec’s founder, the “royal geographer’ Samuel de Champ- 
lain, exercised through an intermediary a patent to explore and 
develop trade in North America from Henri IV, whose regime par- 
ticipated in what one author has called “the frenetic adventuring of 
renaissance Europe.”’ And later, when he was appointed comman- 
dant of New France in 1612, and in 1628 the representative in the 
new world of the Company of New France, he became the conscien- 
tious agent of Richelieu’s mission to ‘‘make the king (Louis XIII) the 
most powerful monarch in the world.’”” The foundation was laid for 
Quebec City’s role as the centre of French interest in North America 
for more than a century— interests that revolved around the trinity of 
church, king and the fur trade.4 

Although New France was declared a royal province in 1661 
and enjoyed the benefits of some sophisticated institutions and social 
life, as well as ‘’a sensitive scale in civic design,’’ Quebec City was 
described after its capture by the British in 1763 as being like ‘a third 
or fourth rate country town in England; much hospitality, little soci- 
ety, cards, scandal, dancing and good cheer. . . .’’"> Nevertheless, the 
original influences survived even that extravagant derision—the old 
baroque magic lives on in the city’s Grande Allée. 

The fullest expression in contemporary Canada of this pre- 
industrial urban tradition is the city of Ottawa. The Gothic Parliament 
buildings, the avenues, great square and monumentalism of its centre 
and its parkways are a legacy of Victorian eclecticism, reasserted in 
our time by the Greber Plan, which curiously links Ottawa to the 
Paris of Haussman. Wedded to a city which in other respects enjoys 
comfortable civil service standards, the effect, in our prosaic age, is 
not without its appeal. But as an urban tradition, the baroque stands 
for the glory of absolute power, for the glory of the state and its need 
for military drill and display. It represented a scale of values that gave 
low priority to more basic human needs. Ottawa’s present de- 
velopment on its earlier framework is well worth a close look. It 


demonstrates vividly how more populist influences can transform the 
use and meaning of an inheritied physical structure; a military canal 
becomes a channel for pleasure-boating and ice-skating, and on 
Parliament Hill, the pomp and circumstances of the changing of the 
guard becomes, in the setting of the city’s centre, part of a ‘‘street 
carnival’ that includes vendors of pottery and prints, flower girls, 
hari krishnas and many forms of vagabonding youth. 

Industrialism in Canada originated in Montreal in the early 
nineteenth century. There, paradoxically, the conditions for man- 
ufacturing were created during a period of mercantilist restriction of 
local industry. The wealth accumulated in the staple trades — first 
furs, and then timber, ships, wheat and flour—provided the basis for 
two essential props of modern industrialism: a bank (The Bank of 
Montreal, founded in 1817) and an institution of higher learning 
(McGill University, established in 1829). In that period, the Montreal 
mercantile elite, spurred by competition from New York, which was 
linked up with the settlement and trade of the Great Lakes region by 
the Erie Canal, became the driving force behind the enlargement of 
the domestic market and the construction of an efficient canal 
system for the St. Lawrence—Great Lakes route (and later the trans- 
continental railway). 

In the period preceding the first major thrust of industrialization, 
the Montreal mercantile interests shifted their attention from the far 
western hinterland of the fur trade, to the nearer hinterland of Upper 
Canada, and deliberately consolidated the city’s entrepdt and trading 
function.§ 

This was the period, beginning in the twenties and thirties, when 
the economics of transatlantic transportation favoured immigration 
to Canada from Great Britain. The economic historian, Harold Innis, 
has explained one of the important consequences of the shift of 
Montreal trade to bulky commodities, particularly white pine timber: 
“With a heavy return cargo and empty space on the outbound 
voyage, its effects were the reverse of the fur trade, and large numbers 
of settlers were brought out in preference to ballast.’’ This economic 
pull coincided with certain push factors in the British Isles: post- 
Napoleonic unrest, the new Poor Law (1834) that drastically reduced 
relief expenditures, the Irish potato famine in the forties, and the 
rising price of corn.” ! 

Some of the consequences for urban Canada of that immigration 
have been immortalized in Lord Durham’s report: “Many of these 
poor people have little or no agricultural knowledge, and they are all 
ignorant of the husbandry practised in the country. The consequence 
is that, after getting into the ‘bush’, as it is called, they find themselves 





The Port of Montreal, late Nineteenth Century 

By the sixth decade of the last century Montreal had emerged as the predominant 
industrial city of the country, from its harbour reaching the markets of the entire St. 
Lawrence —Great Lakes system. Trade and industry stamped its mark on the structure 
of the city. Symbolically, the warehouse and other props of the entrepdt function 
became more conspicuous than the church, as in later years the car was to become 
ubiquitous, taking over without ceremony such places as the Champs de Mars, a 
French-regime military parade ground, as a parking lot. 





McGill College Avenue, after 1850 

Behind the hustle and sweat of nineteenth-century Montreal, there was a frieze of 
elegance and good living, which had its pre-industrial roots in the days of trader- 
philanthopist James McGill, after whom this avenue was named. These are typical of 
the town houses occupied by the commercial elite. Here, close to the salubrious 
environment of Mount Royal, was an almost perfect legacy of eighteenth-century 
baroque order: groups of houses built of common building materials, with a common 
roof-line punctuated by a point of accent in the form of a pediment in the middle of the 
block. 
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beset by privations and difficulties which they are not able to contend 
with, and, giving way under pressure, they abandon their little im- 
provements, to seek a livelihood elsewhere. Many resort to the large 
towns in the Provinces, with their starving families, to eke out by 
day-labour and begging together a wretched existence.’’8 

This early nineteenth-century migration was the first of several 
waves of large-scale immigration which were to exert a major influ- 
ence on Canadian patterns of settlement and on the character of 
Canadian cities. Between 1815 and 1850, some 800,000 British 
immigrants arrived. Those that settled in Montreal and other towns 
became, as Durham has suggested, part of an emerging urban work- 
ing class. And the others, more numerous, by clearing and occupying 
virtually all of the arable land of Upper Canada and the Eastern 
Townships had, willy-nilly, prepared the way for massive urbaniza- 
tion in the post-Confederation period.® 

As far as Montreal’s growth is concerned, the period of the 
take-off began after the trauma of the mid-century British shift to free 
trade, when the Canadian market became accessible to domestic 
manufactures. The city’s population, rapidly augmented by the flow 
of habitants from the countryside, increased at the phenomenal rate 
of about 12 per cent a year between 1851 and 1861, to a total of 
130,000. Industrial capital investment increased thirteen-fold in the 
next decade. With the rise of its first big city (Toronto at the time had 
less than half the above population), the country was well on its way 
to the over-centralized pattern of urbanization that is still the bane of 
policy-makers,1° 

There was a parallel pattern of early settlement in the Maritimes, 
beginning in 1605 with the first colonial settlement, a French trading 
post on the western shore of Annapolis Bay, and culminating in the 
Victorian period when Halifax achieved a prominence associated 
with ‘‘the golden years of the sailing ship.” That heyday, between 
1840 and 1879, left a legacy of nautical industries, from sailmaking 
to insurance. But as events conspired, that era of staple trade did not 
result in major industrial growth, as it had in Montreal. 

The history of urban settlement in the Maritimes is nevertheless 
of interest because it demonstrates the complexity of the forces that 
originally shaped urban Canada, the very early tradition of ‘‘new 
town” building in Canada, and the predominance of certain Ameri- 
can influences through New England and Loyalist immigrations. The 
main streams of settlement were Acadian, British, Hanoverian, New 
England, Loyalist and Scot. In each of these there is some feature that 
is of continuing interest." 

As a by-product of its military struggles with England early in the 





Halifax from Dartmouth Cove, 1832 

This is Halifax harbour on the eve of its ascendance as the site of a major shipbuilding 
industry, undermining “the entire eastern American shipbuilding shed.” In this pre- 
Victorian period, Halifax as a military and naval base was reputed to have the strongest 
defences outside of Europe. Among the more prominent buildings making up its 
skyline was Dalhousie University, established in 1818. Citadel Hill dominates the 
scene. Notwithstanding its rocky rugged terrain a gridiron plan laid out in 1749 has 
established the pattern for central Halifax. 
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seventeenth century, France established a number of colonies in 
what is now called Nova Scotia. These colonists, known as Acadians 
(a derivation of Arcadian, referring to scenic beauty), initiated in the 
Annapolis Valley a pattern of orchard and mixed farming and pros- 
perous market centres which has been perpetuated to this day by 
their New England successors, and by the descendants of the original 
settlers who returned after the expulsion by the British in 1755. The 
Acadians brought with them from the western coast of France a 
technique of land management—the diking and cultivation of 
marshes—which remains a continuing feature of Maritime land use. 

The German (Hanoverian) settlement of Lunenburg, established 
in 1753 at the invitation of the British government, was a community 
which from its inception had a certain flair. The settlers embellished 
their simple frame buildings with colourful scroll decorations, 
elaborating a folk idiom on their frames, windows, doors, fascias and 
porches; and they placed their homes on a rugged coastal terrain 
with an unerring eye for the right site and prospect. Today a town of 
about five thousand people in the Halifax—South shore region, it 
retains a special interest as a place in which landscape, plan and 
architecture achieve an uncommon harmony. 

The pre- and post-revolutionary New England settlers trans- 
planted to the Maritimes a land and settlement system which features 
the rectangular rural enclosure as well as the gridiron town plan (for 
example, at the settlement of Shelburne) of which the basic subdivi- 
sion unit was a square block made up of sixteen 60 foot x 120 foot 
lots. The Nova Scotia Yankees also established the balance between 
freehold and public land (for church and school and courthouse, 
gaol, orphanage, and government wharfs) that we have come to 
consider commonplace. And there is more than a suggestion that 
with these systems there was also transplanted a value system, stem- 
ming from the ancestral Massachusetts model, that had its original 
impulse from Cromwellian Puritans who regarded private property 
as a bastion against the interfering tyranny of the state. One of the 
Loyalist settlements, Sydney, on what was then called Spanish Bay, is 
of interest for what did not happen; when Cape Breton was separated 
from Nova Scotia in 1784, the first British governor was the cele- 
brated cartographer, Colonel J.W.F. des Barres, who prepared an 
elaborate plan for the town. It included the concept of a major centre, 
connected to five satellite communities on an axial road pattern, the 
core of each centre being circular and including commercial plazas 
and an inner common. But for reasons not entirely understood the 
pattern of development in Sydney reverted to the prevailing Loyalist 
mode. 


The beautiful but more forbidding northern part of Nova Scotia 
was settled by Scotsmen, who were induced to migrate by the late 
eighteenth-century policy of the British government to hold and 
consolidate its North American position. One can still observe the 
faded glory of at least one such settlement (Pictou, on the north shore 
of Nova Scotia) in the stately homes, originally built as registry 
offices, banks, and public buildings in the 1860s and 1870s when 
Pictou was an important shipbuilding centre. 

These various streams of settlement resulted in a substantial 
level of urbanization. Canada’s foremost urban demographer has 
observed: ‘The Maritimes comprise one of the two oldest of the 
major regions of Canada (the other is Quebec) in regard to a history of 
considerable European settlement, and this region may have been 
the most highly urbanized of the major regions some time in the 
eighteenth century.’’12 


The Rural Centre and Resource Towns 


In viewing Canadian development from the perspective of its urban 
dimension, several broad patterns stand out. One is the centraliza- 
tion of its growth. The original predominance of a trading city like 
Montreal was perpetuated, and as settlement spread from east to 
west, a few big places have concentrated the capital and manufac- 
tured goods and the services required by hinterland populations. The 
towns established close to rural settlement remain comparatively 
small, scaled to the day-to-day necessities of a limited service area. 
Another characteristic is hierarchy: towns and cities are not isolated 
phenomena, but form a network of regional sub-systems in which 
constituent communities are differentiated in function and size, and 
all are linked by economic and social ties to a major centre. And still 
another pattern is one of geographical specialization and character: 
the prairie town, the northern mining town, and so on. 

Whichever of these views is invoked, there are two types of 
urban community that have deep roots in Canadian conditions: the 
towns serving agricultural settlement, and the centre that is based on 
extracting the wealth of mine and forest. 

The emergence of the rural centre is associated with the succes- 
sive opening up of arable regions. Broadly speaking this occurred 
first in Ontario through the clearing of the lowlands hardwood forest, 
mainly between the twenties and eighties of the last century. It was 
followed by several waves of settlement on the prairie grasslands and 
parkbelt beginning in the 1870s in Manitoba and extending through- 
out the region until World War One, and continuing today on the last 
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of the unsettled black soil lands, in the Peace River region of North- 
ern Alberta. 

In the last quarter of the twentieth century, the original rural 
centres of southern Ontario are increasingly associated with and are 
affected by a highly industrialized and urbanized belt, and have 
overlaid on them either manufacturing or service functions (for ex- 
ample, Whitby, Midland, Nanticoke), or overspill dormitory func- 
tions (Georgetown and Aurora in the Toronto area; Elmira, New 
Hamburg— Kitchener in the Waterloo area; Strathroy, Lambeth in the 
London area). It is therefore mainly on the prairies that the rural 
centre survives, as a place primarily concerned with providing goods 
and services to an agricultural community. 

Accounts of the origins of prairie towns read very much like a 
real-live model of the classical dissection of the ‘‘country towns’’ by 
Thorstein Veblen (1887-1929), the persuasive _ institutional 
economist who emphasized the spirit of speculation and the warping 
of civic life by the collective urge to boost real estate values and 
amass windfall gains. There is a certain typical prairie town life cycle: 
it is precipitated by the rather explosive concurrence of the railway, 
rural settlement on cheap homestead land, and Red Fife grain which, 
because of a short maturation period, eludes the bite of prairie frost. 
The town is designated a railway divisional point, there is a sudden 
increase in homestead entries in the region, and it takes off. From a 
virtual construction camp of a few hundred people, the settlement 
mushrooms into a town of several thousand almost overnight. The 
growth ethic takes over. 

“A good city is a small city that’s certain to grow into a big city; 
that is where all the easiest fortunes are made,”’ declared a prominent 
early booster of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. Some places like Moose 
Jaw almost made it as ‘‘one of the greatest cities on the plains,” then 
experienced a severe decline in the process of trying to cope with a 
crushing burden of municipal debt during the Great Depression. 
Others had a fate like Biggar, Saskatchewan, about sixty miles west of 
Saskatoon. It went through a typical early life cycle, complete with a 
phony land promotion in a slough (which sent its mayor to jail), but 
its great expectations were not fulfilled. Today Biggar is described as 
being “all squished together, tiny Victorian frame bungalows . . . on- 
25-foot lots . .. crowded and claustrophobic as if its population were 
two million instead of 2,600.” And this ‘‘niggardliness about land”’ in 
the midst of endless acres of grassland is attributed to ‘‘an urban 
tradition which equates land with wealth.’’13 

It was the excesses of land specualtion in western development 
which most impressed Thomas Adams, the British town and country 





Prairie Landscape, Manitoba 

The form of the prairie town shows very strongly the close relationship between 
settlement and the land in western Canada. The railway, which went through in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, is the town’s lifeline. It provides the spur, sites for 
grain elevators and links to major terminals and world markets. In this sense it is the 
by-product of the country’s first major planning concept —the relating of transporta- 
tion, tariffs and land settlement in the National Policy. 

“The Dominion of Canada represented a planned society. Canada was never the 
negative laisser-faire state of the individualist doctrinaires but a positive state from the 
beginning, a semi-socialist state, the top layer of whose society was the beneficiary 
rather than the bottom.” Arthur R.M. Lower, Colony To Nation, (1946). 
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planner who participated in the first major national review of the use 
and abuse of Canadian natural resources. ‘‘In a new country,’”” he 
wrote in 1917, ‘’a certain amount of speculation is inevitable, and is 
not an unmixed blessing. It draws out and stimulates energy and 
enterprise that might otherwise lie dormant.... But, when the 
pioneer stage is over and the building up of the social life of a new 
community begins, speculation takes on new and injurious forms. 
Socially created values are inflated and exploited and monopolies in 
natural resources are established. It is in this latter form that specual- 
tion in Canada in recent years had produced deplorable moral and 
financial results, in rural as well as urban areas.’’ And he went on to 
recommend, as at least a partial remedy for the associated problem of 
inflated land values and misused productive land, ‘‘a well organized, 
carefully planned and economically sound system of land 
development.’’14 

As it later turned out, there were other elements in western 
Canadian society which were to lead to a positive response to 
Adams’ plea. The vicissitudes of prairie existence in both climate and 
world markets, together with the openness and pragmatism of the 
frontier heritage, provided a basis for cooperative systems and in- 
novative politics. This was expressed in somewhat extreme form in 
the rural utopia proposed in 1925 by E.A. Partridge, the organizer of 
the cooperative Grain Growers’ Company. His ideal settlement 
would be in the form of self-sufficient and self-governing communes 
of thirty-five hundred and seven thousand residents, without private 
property, rent, taxes or lawyers. And this counter-tradition was ex- 
pressed in the system of land development which, ironically, was 
built out of the ruins of the Depression. The many thousands of acres 
of tax-delinquent land, much of it subdivided but not developed 
during previous speculative sprees, provided a basis in regional 
centres like Saskatoon, Red Deer and Edmonton for the planned 
development of new residential districts on publicly owned land.1§ 

While the establishment of the rural centre is based on east-west 
forces — the railway, the path of migration and settlement — the 
emergence of the other types of resource-based towns is a south- 
north phenomenon. Most of these urban places, like Schefferville or 
Sturgeon Falls, Flin Flon or Kitimat, are the by-product of investments 
by metropolitan-based corporations in the iron and other base metals 
of the Canadian Shield, in the pulp resources of the boreal forest or 
the power resources of the Shield or Cordilleran Coast Mountain 
area. They have a number of features in common with agri- 
culturally-based rural centres: dependence on railway access for 
production, both to get supplies in and bulky goods out (although in 


Chemainus, Vancouver Island, British Columbia 

Pulp Town, Lumber Port, Sawmill Centre 

Single-industry towns located near the resources of mine or forest, a power supply and 
the means of moving primary products to market are one of the characteristic forms of 
urban development in Canada. These were recently estimated to include over six 
hundred communities of less than 30,000 people, representing a total population of 
about one million. 

These places offer a unique challenge to community planning and building. Their 
residents exhibit to a degree more than people in other types of urban places a 
preoccupation with their isolation from outside communities, and with opportunities 
foregone. This is intensified by another feature of such towns: the high level of 
observability. “All citizens have an ongoing account of the activities of many people in 
the community.” There is social pressure to conform in ideas and behaviour and ‘‘the 
isolation of the majority of one-industry communities literally seals them off from other 
alternatives for great periods of time.’’ Quoted by Rex Lucas in Minetown, Milltown, 
Railtown (1971) 
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more remote centres air travel now supplants rail traffic); and service 
to a working population where jobs are subject to the whims of an 
international staple market. 

The major differences, however, are that the resource base is 
extractive and not renewable and hence sometimes precarious and 
unstable, and the economy of these towns is not based on indepen- 
dent employment, but on wage labour in mine, mill and processing 
plant, often operated by a single predominant company; nor is it 
based on extensive settlement. As a consequence such areas tend not 
to have highly developed urban systems, with trading centres of 
varying size and economic reach, as in the prairies. And, as an aspect 
of this, the largely unsettled countryside accentuates the feeling of 
isolation from the main stream of development around the big cities, 
whose head offices are perceived, rightly or wrongly, as the mani- 
pulators of the life of the hinterland. 

Altogether the single-enterprise resource towns represent an 
important feature of urbanization in Canada, for there are over six 
hundred such communities, with populations generally less than 
thirty thousand, which are home to over a million people. Recent 
research has drawn attention to the special social climate of these 
places. Their residents exhibit, to a degree more than people in other 
types of urban places, a preoccupation with their isolation from 
outside communities, and with opportunities foregone. In a 1970 
Manitoba study on the quality of life in resource frontier com- 
munities, the residents of such places ranked ‘‘access to cities in the 
south’’ and ““communications” as the services most in need of im- 
provement in their own communities. The factor of isolation is 
intensified by another feature of such towns: the high level of obser- 
vability. ‘All citizens have an ongoing account of the activities of 
many people in the community.’’ Given the hierarchial social struc- 
ture of these communities, there is social pressure to conform in ideas 
and behaviour and ‘‘the isolation of the majority of one-industry 
communities literally seals them off from other alternatives for great 
periods of time.’” These are some of the features of resource com- 
munities that present a unique challenge to community planning and 
building. 16 


Urbanization: Challenge and Response 


From a certain point of view, Canadian history since the turn of the 
century can be seen as an evolution from primary resources to 
secondary industrial production, from rural to urban settlement, and 
from scattered regional development to an integrated but highly 
centralized national economic structure. The demographer, Leroy 
Stone, has pointed out how ‘‘the expansion of wheat production for 
export became a major force in promoting the integration and inter- 
dependence of Canadian regions (with a particularly notable im- 
pulse to manufacturing in Central Canada), and this expansion had 
an important multiplier effect upon employment opportunities in the 
centres where non-primary activities were concentrated — that is, in 
the urban area.” 

These transformations are reflected in population statistics. 
Within a century, from 1851, Canada’s urban population (urban 
centres over 1,000) had increased from 13 per cent to 70 per cent of 
the total population. Canada’s current rate of annual increase in 
urban population, 4.1 per cent, is the highest amongst the advanced 
countries.17 The pattern of urbanization is uneven across the coun- 
try: as reported in the 1971 census, the central provinces, Ontario 
and Quebec are respectively 82 per cent and 81 per cent urban, 
while British Columbia is 76 per cent, the prairies, 67 per cent, and 
the Atlantic region, 56 per cent. 

The response to urbanization in Canada has been similar to the 
experience of all industrialized countries, with certain special ac- 
cents arising from the association of growth with two phenomena: 
large-scale European immigration and the opening up of settlement 
and development frontiers in the western plains and the mineral and 
forestry hinterlands of the Precambrian Shield. In this context, our 
typical environmental responses have assumed the characteristics of 
a series of expedient and not quite effective adjustments to rapid, 
technologically induced change. Paradox and contradiction are the 
essence of the industrial city and each adaptation contains the seeds 
of a dilemma. 


Urban Development and Urban Form 


To meet the needs of expanding urban populations, the rectangular 
layout of towns provided a handy form of cellular growth at a time 
when sophisticated design expertise was scarce. There were a few 
exceptions in eastern Canada; for example, Rosedale was Victorian 
Toronto’s major expression of the Garden City Movement. But gen- 
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erally the gridiron pattern of development left a legacy of monotony, 
and of functional disorder in the form of street patterns which invited 
ubiquitous traffic flows and frustrated the organization of efficient 
transportation systems. As early as 1914, when streetcars were being 
introduced to Canadian cities, Mr. Frank Beer, head of one of the first 
private-public efforts to build ‘‘decent cheap housing for wage- 
earners,’’ reported to the fifth annual meeting of the Commission of 
Conservation that ‘‘the checker-board plan of city subdivision, un- 
broken by diagonal thoroughfares and with too little provision for 
rapid transport, entails an excessive waste of time upon citizens 
going to and from their work . .. masons and carpenters are required 
to travel for over an hour after leaving their homes in order to reach 
their work.’’18 

It is perhaps easy to forget under today’s circumstances that 
much of the early interest in community planning in Canada arose in 
response to the poor health conditions of the most industrialized 
cities. When Montreal had a population of 500,000 and Toronto 
400,000, at about 1912, they had a death rate attributable to typhoid 
fever of 10.4 and 20.5 per 100,000 respectively, compared to the 
current rate for Canada of .4. Those were the days when a contem- 
porary report on ‘‘Necessity of Uniform Laws for Sanitary Plumbing’ 
noted the following about inner city factories: ‘“Some of their so- 
called sanitary conveniences become so repulsive through lack of 
attention to requirements and cleanliness, that they are a menace to 
public health. It is a standing disgrace, that in some factories the 
sanitary equipment does service for both sexes. Sometimes the water 
closets are used as urinals, which is liable to cause filthiness, and by 
such use they become a danger instead of a benefit.’ About rooming 
houses: “‘It is not an uncommon thing to find one water-closet, 
without bath or lavatory accommodation, serving the needs of the 
occupants of whole flats.’’ And about systems of sanitary plumbing: 
“The bad conditions prevailing in some of our industrial cities is a 
very serious matter. The City of Hamilton, with a population of over 


Comparative Urban Growth Rates 

Comparing Canada’s international position on rate of urbanization underlines strongly 
the surge of urban development in this country. This can be translated into terms of 
investments required in housing, transportation and other services, and into the 
demand for intelligent planning and management. The pace of development gives a 
special accent to the Canadian urban experience. We inherit the results of city- 
building under pressure: some shoddy, thoughtless development, the squandering of 
productive land, environmental abuses and financial stress. But we also inherit the zest 
for tackling anew each decade the task of creating man’s city. It is still an open question 
whether we can mobilize the management skills, imagination, individual restraint and 
social conscience to create really humane cities in Canada. 
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80,000 people, without any recognized system, may be cited as an 
example, and also towns like London, Guelph, Kingston, Galt and 
Windsor in Ontario, Quebec and Three Rivers in Quebec, Brandon 
and Portage la Prairie in Manitoba, Fernie and Kamloops in British 
Columbia, Amherst and Truro in Nova Scotia.” 

These were the kinds of conditions that made the central city a 
place to escape from for those Canadians who could buy convenient 
access to the countryside. Central city pollution induced a flight, 
aided in turn by the horse-drawn train, commuter rail, electrified 
streetcar and automobile, to the more salubrious conditions of the 
suburb. The Canadian urbanite’s vividly recalled rural background, 
whether in this country or in Europe, gave this tendency impetus and 
had something to do with its low density, liberally gardened form. 
The Arcadian dream dies hard! But out of such innocent aspirations 
came the rigid separation of house from work, the dormitory suburb, 
restrictive zoning, the erection of ‘‘municipal fences,’’ and the 
weakening of integration between the parts of the city. This complex 
of consequences is one of the major sources of the current struggle, 
under the banner of regional government, to spatially reintegrate our 
urban areas and restore both the sense and fact of community. 

From the beginning the industrial city in Canada produced a 
dominant core, based on the concentration of the industrial power 
source and the centralization at a downtown hub of inter- and intra- 
urban transport. While there has been a succession of displacements 
of specific uses from the centre, the core remains as the focal point for 
those amenities, such as a concert hall or an employment office, 
which need optimum accessiblity to the entire urban area, and those 
institutions, like brokerage houses and the stock market, which re- 
quire close day-to-day contact. The advantages of the centre have 
made it the peak of land values, which has further intensified de- 
velopment in the core. These centripetal forces produced one of the 
major features of the industrial city: the central skyscraper cluster. 
This type of pyramid building is still very much going on in Canada, 
not only in the biggest cities, but in the medium-sized cities like 
Edmonton, where a virtual explosion of office buildings and high-rise 
apartments has within twenty years produced characteristic attri- 
butes: the strong central symbol, the intensity and vitality arising 
from the jostling of people, functions, and traffic. But behind these 
virtues is the vice of congestion. As the largest concentration of 
employment in the area, the business centre attracts the daily tidal 
waves of traffic, from and to dispersed residential areas. A recent 
survey of urban transportation indicates that in Canada the pressures 
of this phenomenon apply equally to small municipalities with less 


The Central Skyscraper Cluster 
One has a certain awe —and anxiety —in the face of the irresistible urges to build to the 
sky in places like downtown Toronto. The pressure of business growth and population 
and escalating land values is supposed to be behind it; but an objective analysis will 
show that the existing and announced floor space far exceeds any reasonable forecast 
of need. What drives the process? Where will it lead? 

Half a century ago, Louis Henry Sullivan, the Chicago architect who had most to 
do with the fostering of the skyscraper, made the following penetrating observations: 


“The lofty steel frame makes a powerful appeal to the architectural imagination 
where there is any... The appeal and the inspiration lie, of course, in the element 
of loftiness, in the suggestion of slenderness and aspiration, the soaring quality as 
of a thing rising from the earth as a unitary utterance, Dionysian in beauty. 

The tall steel frame structure may have its aspects of beneficience; but so long as 
a man say: ‘I shall do as | please with my own,’ it presents opposite aspects 
social menace and danger. For such is the complexity, the complication, the 
intricacy of modern feudal society: such is its neurasthenia, its hyperesthesia, its 
precarious instability, that not a move may be made in any one of its manifold 
activities, according to its code, without creating risk and danger in its wake.” 
The Autobiography of an Idea (1924). 
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than 50,000 people as they do to the large metropolitan areas. 
Perhaps the greatest challenge posed by the contemporary business 
centre is to prevent its dehumanization as its functions become more 
specialized and its form increasingly monumental.19 


Immigration, Settlement and Social Distress 


Historian Arthur Lower has succinctly described the role of immig- 
rant labour in the development of Canada: ‘‘All great staples have 
thrown up high-coloured exploitive socieites like wildfire, and have 
rapidly subjugated all the country fit for producing them. Wheat was 
to be no exception to the rule. It called for men and for railroads, and 
it soon got both.” Between 1896 and 1930, about five million 
immigrants came to Canada, representing a score of countries and 
ethnic groups in Europe. ‘‘Winnipeg and other western towns had 
become veritable Towers of Babel. ... ’’ By the mid-thirties, net 
migration had stabilized at a point where about a fifth of the popula- 
tion was made up of ‘‘new Canadians, who settled in agricultural 
colonies or formed ethnic enclaves in the cities, many in the older 
deteriorating districts.2° 

At the peak of this immigration in 1913 when it reached half a 
million, Mrs. Plumptre, speaking on behalf of the National Council of 
Women, identified the relationship between immigration and urban 
social problems. ‘The difficulties in connection with public health 
and housing,’’ she declared, ‘‘are very largely due to the enormous 
influx of persons, some of whom are not accustomed to city 
life... . We invite people to come to Canada, and then fail to make 
provision for homes for them.” 

While ethnic communities were better than no communities at 
all, immigrant groups added a new word to the urban lexicon: 
“alienation.’’ This problem had been anticipated a few years earlier 
in Chicago (in the last decade of the nineteenth century) by a brilliant 
social worker, Jane Addams, and by a young protégé who later 
became a specialist in labour-management relations and eventually 
prime minister of Canada, William Lyon Mackenzie King. The nature 
of her solution, Hull House, a settlement house providing an oasis of 
brotherhood in a disintegrating and somewhat hostile urban com- 
munity, was indicative of what had become a general problem in 
northern American cities. In Canada, there were added dimensions 
arising from the relationship of the extractive hinterland to the estab- 
lished cities. These included the drift of the unskilled, seasonally 
unemployed miner or lumberjack, often unattached and homeless, 
to the city for the winter; the flow of vice between the two poles 


(‘vice suppression in the cities intensified the moral problems of the 
hinterland, while suppression in the hinterland intensified the prob- 
lems of the cities’); and the brutalization and cultural poverty of life 
in disproportionately male populations in the mining and lumbering 
settlements established in Northern Ontario, Quebec, and interior 
British Columbia. The major expression of immigrant alienation, 
however, was in the large cities. Here high rates of desertion, 
illegitimacy and prostitution reflected the difficulties of rapidly grow- 
ing cities, which were incapable of providing enough jobs, housing 
and services. Also, the real estate market, protecting the values of the 
established well-to-do, inadvertently fostered the ghettoizing of the 
Canadian city. In many ways, and in spite of our impressive 
humanitarian reformation, we are still fighting a rearguard action 
against the conditions of the early industrial city.?1 


The Pressure of Land Costs 


The preoccupation with land—land settlement, use, trading, specu- 
lation and cost—has been a continuing motif in Canadian develop- 
ment. The real estate market, the prevailing mode of buying and 
selling land as a commodity subject to the price system like any other 
commodity, has had far-reaching repercussions on the urban habitat. 
It has coloured all aspects of urban development, as well as having a 
number of very specific effects. While the gross level of land prices 
has taken some violent swings in Canadian history, there is increas- 
ing evidence of a rising trend in urban land prices. From 1951 to 
1966, when housing construction costs per square foot increased by 
40 per cent, residential land costs increased by 200 per cent. Land 
costs which for the country as a whole averaged 10 per cent of the 
total cost of a new house in 1951, were 17 per cent in 1967. This 
trend continues unabated. It is particularly striking in the metropoli- 
tan areas with the highest growth rates, namely Calgary and Edmon- 
ton, where land costs as a percentage of total dwelling cost rose from 
the 19 to 21 per cent level in 1965 to 26 per cent in 1973. The 
development response to this situation in specific urban regions, 
particularly in areas like Vancouver, Edmonton and Toronto ex- 
periencing rapid population increase, is to push out towards lower, 
rurally oriented land costs and, as indicated above, in towards inten- 
sification of uses near the centre. While these tendencies have the 
effect of widening environmental choice, they have contributed to 
both the fission of the urban community (integration of the parts is 
achieved with increasing strain and cost) and to the problems of 
overdevelopment in the city core.22 
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Volatile land prices on the urban fringe are an important part of 
complex forces that create the ‘‘urban shadow,” an extensive area 
around the city, subject to indirect urban pressures, which is gradu- 
ally pushed out of production. This area, which on average is over 
twice the built-up urban area, contains the land bank for private 
development; but the size of the area and its indiscriminate impact 
on productive land and on recreational and landscape resources 
leads to a degree of waste that we can ill afford. 


The Inner City: Urban Decay and Renewal 


The kinds of expedient adjustment to rapid change here described 
have had a far-reaching impact on the industrial city. The vertical 
expansion of the centre and its concomitant lateral contraction, the 
flight of population from the centre of the area of transition around it, 
and the expansion of housing and industry on the urban periphery — 
the combined impact of these forces has produced a big gap in the 
urban structure, an area of intensifying and expanding deterioration 
around the centre. While some of the underlying tendencies have 
changed, the phenomenon of the inner city problem area remains a 
part of the contemporary urban scene. The inability of the market 
mechanism to ‘‘correct’’ the situation has led to massive intervention 
under the banner of urban renewal: a traumatic experience which, 
through its failures more than its successes, has demonstrated com- 
pellingly the need for an urban policy that places man much closer to 
centre stage. Such a policy would be founded on a diagnosis of the 
conditions of the inner city, in the total sense of understanding what 
contributes to, or detracts from, human welfare. We are now ina 
position to offer only a tentative analysis. 

Whatever the causes, the larger Canadian cities are still charac- 
terized by areas around the business-civic core in which there is a 
concentration of old and sometimes deteriorated buildings, mixed 
land uses, people of diverse ethnic origins, poverty, high land prices, 
and a lot of push for change. Understanding the inner city, and doing 
something about its problems, requires that three different types of 
inner city areas be recognized.?$ 

There are areas, like St. Henri in Montreal and North Point 
Douglas in Winnipeg, which appear to be caught in a cycle of 
decline and decay. These are areas in which population has been 
steadily decreasing during the last decade, as commercial and in- 
stitutional buildings, parking lots and arterial roads eat away at their 
residential edges. It is still these areas of Canadian cities which 
receive successive waves of the disadvantaged: people displaced by 


redevelopment in the central business district; people migrating from 
rural areas, such as the Indian and Métis in Winnipeg; or immigrants 
from abroad, such as the Asiatics in Vancouver. The young and 
occupationally mobile people in the 15-24 age group tend to leave 
these areas, as well as others on the way up, leaving a disproportion- 
ate number of older people over 65 and of the very young. The 
people who live in these areas are mainly tenants (with the conspicu- 
ous exception of North Point Douglas, Winnipeg) in meagerly main- 
tained buildings put up before 1920, working in service jobs or 
unskilled and semi-skilled industrial jobs. Many are unemployed or 
earning low incomes. 

Then there are areas which are subtly but significantly different, 
in which living standards are not dramatically better, but morale is 
higher and such places take on the characteristics of stable residen- 
tial communities. Kensington Market, just north and west of the 
Toronto business core, typifies this inner city phenomenon. A young, 
economically virile but slowly assimilating immigrant group, the 
Portuguese, have made the area their home since the mid-fifties. 
Their stake in the area as it is—the low-rise, red brick, semi-detached 
and row house streets — has been given expression by a small but 
articulate and well-established Canadian middle-class leadership. 
The result is a determined, almost militant, opposition to the invading 
pressures of downtown business, expressways, high-rise housing, 
hospitals and the University of Toronto. 

A third type of inner city experience is represented by those 
areas like Fairview and the West End in Vancouver, which are 
undergoing rapid change. Young people in single-person house- 
holds, not rich but on the make and mainly Anglo-Saxon in origin, 
push out a remnant poor population to the fringe areas of the central 
business district, such as Strathcona in Vancouver, or Allan Gardens 
in Toronto. Offices, high-rise apartments and land-consuming trans- 
portation facilities drastically alter established living patterns. Popu- 
lation declines and is transformed, with a strong bias towards the 
young, towards middle-income white-collar employment and away 
from a domestic to a cosmopolitan focus. And the rising aspirations 
of these areas are reflected in a rising spiral of land prices. 

This complex inner city mosaic raises a number of difficult 
questions for policy-makers: How can declining areas be improved 
without pushing out the resident, and often-disadvantaged popula- 
tion? Can stable residential communities be maintained within the 
inner city in the face of invading development pressures from with- 
out, and rising land prices within? What is the best way to manage the 
development of areas in transition so as to minimize disruption and 
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Immigrants in the Canadian City 
There are places in the larger Canadian cities which immigrants from many streams, 
mainly European, have made their own: Winnipeg's North End, Kensington Market in 
Toronto, Montreal’s Main Street, and so on. These are often areas of poverty and some 
despair, sometimes in the path of the big developer, but always important in the 
adjustment of special groups of people to a new world. 

A Winnipeg novelist has captured one of the vital transactions of an old street 
market. “From the inside, | got a good close look at the life of anxiety bordering on 
anguish that is lived by the marginal traders of the perishable goods of the earth. With 
profit so small, with wastage so high, with the goods he is selling deteriorating by the 
minute before his very eyes, no wonder the storekeeper gives way sometimes to his 
gnawing wrath when customer after customer reaches out a greedy hand and in a few 
short hours a firm, nubile little tomato is turned into a bruised old pro. Every leaf to be 
discarded was a loss; every fruit or vegetable that a customer criticized was to be 
defended with peevish and despairing eloquence.’’ Adele Wiseman in Old Markets, J 
New World (1964). 
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preserve features of intrinsic value, such as a fine building, street or 
park, or simply features which give continuity to the human experi- 
ence in cities? 


The Metropolitan Phase: What Is the City? 


Urban Canada is now in its metropolitan phase. The distinguishing 
mark of the metropolis is its size, in population and area. Statistically 
the metropolitan drift is dramatic: at Confederation, one city with 
over 100,000 people; at the 1971 census, twenty-two (and, of these, 
seven contained half a million people or more). At the turn of the 
century, about one-quarter of the population lived in the “principal 
regions of metropolitan development;’’ and today, about half. If 
present trends continue to the end of this century—and this may turn 
out to be a big if—it is estimated that over half the population will be 
in the twelve largest metropolitan areas, and Montreal and Toronto 
together will contain one-third of the total population of Canada. 

The metropolis may seem to be no more than the industrial city 
writ large. But it is quite clear that much more is involved; increased 
size is associated with certain qualitative changes in urban structure, 
institutions and morale. In the main we are disturbed and disoriented 
by the disappearance of certain characteristic urban traits —a clear 
physical identity, relatively high density sharply distinguished from 
the countryside, unique social diversity, centrality in trade and 
communications, and a single unified government, providing a high 
degree of local self-determination. The activities of the metropolis 
are so widely dispersed that it has become in its vital functions and 
land uses a mixture of city and country; and the same centrifugal 
thrust has destroyed its corporate unity. With a few exceptions met- 
ropolitan areas are municipally balkanized. A mood of confidence in 
technological and administrative powers alternates with a mood of 
despair, a palpable fear of losing control over the urban behemoth 
and over our lives. Paradoxically, as society becomes urbanized, the 
city itself is in jeopardy. And we are forced back to first principles: 
what is the city? 

The answers that come back from some of the best minds do not, 
by comparison with reality, offer much comfort. Weber’s institu- 
tional theory of the city established a kind of benchmark: emphasis 
was placed on the institutions —— political and legal, economic and 
military — that create an autonomous, self-regulating community. 
This is confirmed by Toynbee, although he would minimize institu- 
tional form and emphasize the substance of social relationships. The 
sense of community is the touchstone of urbanism. There have also 
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What Is the City? 

“The City of the future will form a world-wide network consisting of centres of several 
orders interconnected by settled parts of various importance’’. Constantinos A. Doxi- 
adis. 

“We have defined it as being an association of human beings who have a feeling 
that they constitute a community, and who have succeeded in translating this feeling 
into the terms of a practical corporate life... .The question is whether the physical 
Megalopolis can ever be made into a city in the social sense. During the last two 
centuries there has been a race between the proliferation of Megalopolis and the 
humanization of the conditions of life in it; and, so far, we do not know whether, in this 
grim race, it is brute matter or humanizing form that is going to come out the winner. 
This still undecided question is putting a premium on the art of town-planning.” 
Arnold Toynbee. 
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been social-psychological concepts such as Louis Wirth’s concern 
with the psychic effects and behaviour patterns associated with the 
rapid increase, high density and heterogeneity of population. Mum- 
ford has emphasized the social humanizing function of the city (‘the 
city fosters art and is art’’); it is the setting which, through its multitude 
of opportunities and pitfalls, challenges man, individually and col- 
lectively, to his highest achievement.?4 

All of these concepts of the city have one common de- 
nominator: an assertion that the city is more than the huddling 
together of a group of people, with their buildings, who must produce 
and trade for food to survive. And it is this understanding, highly 
articulated by some and intuitively felt by many, which underlies the 
current unease about the city. The hydrogen bomb, as metaphor if 
not fact, is seen as the technological Frankenstein that delivers the 
final death blow. With joyless irony it completes the circle from the 
days when the city defended by wall and citadel (Weber’s medieval 
model) provided maximum physical security, to the present, when 
the city where people congregate is the most vulnerable form of 
human settlement. Canada between two colossi has reason to ap- 
preciate this point. 


From City to Metropolis to Megalopolis 

“What is this world-encompassing city going to do to human life in the course of the 
two thousand million years during which it is said this planet will remain habitable for 
human beings if, in our time, we refrain from liquidating mankind. . .? 

Los Angeles may swell physically to the size of a sub-continent, but the tropical 
luxuriance of its physical growth may never succeed in making a city of it. In order to 
become a city, it would have also to evolve at least the rudiments of a soul. This is the 
essence of cityhood.’’ Arnold Toynbee in Cities of Destiny (1967). 


area (km?) 


village 4 
average Greek city 1.8 
Alexandria 8.9 
Rome 13.7 
Constantinople 21.6 
Peking 52.5 
Athens 254 
Paris 1,100 
Tokyo 2,225 
Moscow 3,870 


London 6,450 


New York 10,050 


Eastern American 
Megalopolis 138,700 


Ee metropolis 
| megalopolis 


Evolution of the Size of the City. 
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Transportation: 
Symptom of Urban 
Disorder 


“Machines are made to serve man, not man to serve machines, 
regardless of whether the machine is an automobile or a computer. 
Surely democracy does not dictate that an expressway must be cut 
through quiet development ina city ...’’' The origin of these words, 
in the prosaic setting of a report of the Ontario Municipal Board, tells 
us something about the nature of urban problems. The problems of 
the cities are the problems of society in general, and a decision on 
transportation in a city raises basic questions about our scale of 
values, and our environmental priorities. In fact, this is the time in 
Canadian urban development when such awareness has received 
explicit recognition at the national level. The federally sponsored 
overview, Urban Canada, demonstrates that the problems in our 
cities are not exclusive to cities, but have their origins in broader 
forces. In seeking both understanding and solutions, we must go 
beyond the city itself.2 

Urban Canada, the report prepared by Professor Harvey Lith- 
wick for the Minister responsible for Housing in 1970, sets the stage 
for an attack on the problems of Canadian cities. Lithwick demon- 
strates that urban patterns are the by-product of an urban process 
which is closely bound up with the centralist tendency of our 
economic development. At the national scale it has produced an 
urban system in which people and jobs are increasingly concen- 
trated in a dozen big cities, at the top of a hierarchy of towns and 
lesser cities. At the local level, the urban pattern is shaped by the 
struggle for space; activities are located and related through a series 
of trade-offs between accessibility and quantity of space. And the 
problems that emerge in the urban system — poverty, housing, 
transportation — are all conditioned by the overall urban problem, 
which is the imbalanced emphasis on economic criteria, to the 
neglect of total human requirements, in national development. Our 
cities show the strain.3 


Transportation Conditions in Canadian Cities 


If the city is a system, then any flaws in the functioning of its parts may 


be a clue to its general state of health. In the spirit of a physician 
testing blood pressure, it is natural to turn to the most conspicuous 
aspect of urban life: its transportation. The diagnosis is not good. In 
October 1971, a study released by the Science Council of Canada 
reported that in most cities with a population of more than fifty 
thousand, the following conditions prevailed: 


—automobile and truck traffic congestion during peak periods of 
travel 

—severe and rising accident rates 

—increasing levels of noise and air pollution, and neighbour- 
hood blight associated with automobile traffic and parking 
—destruction of developed areas by road expansions 
—declining quality, and rising costs, of public transit.4 


These conditions are strongly associated with the automobile; 
more than 80 per cent of total daily urban trips are made by car. Cars 
are increasing twice as fast as population. The annual rate of growth 
of automobiles in Canada between 1945 and 1965 was close to 8 per 
cent. Although truck movements accounted for about 20 per cent of 
urban traffic, the way we cope with the movement of people in our 
cities is decisive. 


Transportation and the Form of Urban Growth 


There are few aspects of the city that reflect so clearly the legacy of 
nineteenth-century history, as transportation. The major intra-city 
traffic movements have their origins in the conditions of the industrial 
city: the segregation of functions, concentration of activities in the 
centre, reliance on technological solutions, the daily trip to work, the 
massive denuding of the natural environment, and the pervasiveness 
of the real estate market. These conditions underlie the predomi- 
nance of the urban travel trinity: the journey-to-work, the journey- 
to-centres within the city, and the journey-to-recreation outside the 
city to satisfy man’s ‘‘biological hunger.”’ 

While the development of inter-urban transportation in the 
nineteenth century made possible the concentration of production 
and people in big cities, the later development of intra-urban 
transportation—from horse-drawn and electric streetcars to the 
subway and motor car—created the metropolitan form of settlement 
as we knowit. There is now a flow of population to the suburb limited 
only by what is considered a comfortable commuting distance from 
home to work. This process is still highly active in Canada, as 
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City and Urban Fringe Growth, Five Metropolitan Areas Per Cent Changes, 1956-66 





ee Fringe ict City 


Source: N.H. Lithwick, Urban Canada, Ottawa: Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, 1970, p. 102. 





City and Urban Fringe Growth 

The graph above demonstrates the dominant fact of growth within urban regions: the 
increasing spatial spread of our city. This process of metropolitanizing both expresses 
the mobility of the car, and the increasing strain on the urban structure, as develop- 
ment moves to the margin of comfortable commuting distance from the work and 
leisure and shopping opportunities of the metropolis. 


suggested by the accompanying figures on the split of growth from 
1956 to 1966, between the city and the urban fringe in our five largest 
metropolitan areas: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg and 
Ottawa. 


1956-1966 
Metropolitan Area Population 


Montreal Toronto Vancouver Winnipeg Ottawa 


CITY/FRINGE 
City proper 


Urban Growth, Five Major Metropolitan Areas, City and Urban Fringe 





Total %Change 


1956 1,109,439 667,706 365,844 255,093 222,129 2,619,211 
1966 1,222,255 664,584 410,375 257,005 290,741 2,844,960 


% Change +10% -1% +12% +1% +31% 


Fringe area 


8.6 


1956 636,461 834,582 299,173 157,439 123,340 2,050,995 
1966 1,214,562 1,493,912 481,911 251,754 203,794 3,645,933 


% Change +91% +79% +61% + 60% +65% 


1970), -p. 102. 


The general distribution of growth is quite clear: while the city proper 
had a population increase of about 8 per cent, the fringe area in- 
creased by over 77 per cent. The metropolis has been spreading out.S 


The General Theory of Urban Transportation 


In response to metropolitan conditions, a general theory of urban 
transportation has evolved, which assigns to each mode of travel its 
appropriate role, based on such performance characteristics as 
capacity, speed, cost and convenience. According to the theory, 
forms of transportation may be ideally assigned along two axes — of 
space and of time — in accordance with the concentration of trips 
along those axes. Recommended modes range from rail rapid transit 
with a capacity of forty thousand passengers per hour to cars on 
streets and freeways with hourly capacities, depending on circums- 
tances, from nine hundred to nine thousand passengers. And if many 
things ‘are kept equal,” it is possible to demonstrate that transporta- 
tion service, in terms of capacity and cost, can in this manner be 
optimized.§ 

The ideal model that emerges from the application of this theory 
is a system of nicely modulated facilities, from cars in the buffered 
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SOURCE: N.H. Lithwick, Urban Canada (Ottawa: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
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Bathurst St 


The Highway in the City—Macdonald-Cartier Freeway — 

Avenue Road—Bathurst Street exit 

The urban highway, or expressway, has in the age of the motor car become an 
indispensable feature of the modern city. Accessibility, the supreme virtue of cities, 
depends on the expressway. But, paradoxically, the expressway has come to sym- 
bolize our failure to come to grips with transportation in our cities. In practice, we 
appear to be caught in a rather gloomy parody of Parkinson’s Law: traffic expands to fill 
the available road capacity. The tortoise of supply can never overtake the hare of 
demand. Increasingly, we are forced to ask ourselves: what price private mobility? 


streets in the low-density suburbs, to small local buses or other forms 
of public transportation along collector roads, leading to rapid transit 
stations or mainline bus stops; and finally to the major trunk service 
itself (subway or surface depending on the size of the city) through 
the high-density core of the city to its business and civic heart. In the 
largest metropolitan areas, commuter railroad lines are plugged into 
the system both at rapid transit transfer points and the downtown 
area. In off-peak hours, the car is ubiquitous. 

There is nothing wrong with this theory except that it does not 
work. Other things do not remain ‘‘equal.”’ The city is subject to near 
cataclysmic shifts, arising from changes in the form, distribution, 
amounts and areal spread of the activities that are the generators of 
travel —like the dramatic shift that occurred after 1966 in Canada’s 
major cities from low-rise single-family detached residences to 
high-rise multiple-family apartments. Such changes create imbal- 
ances in the urban circulatory system. As the pendulum swings 
between forms of development with vastly different impacts on travel 
patterns (e.g., the spread-out suburb compared to the concentrated 
apartment district), transportation policy and programs are charac- 
teristically preoccupied with solving yesterday’s problems. This 
built-in difficulty is accentuated when a city’s transportation capabil- 
ity is not well balanced: that is, when it cannot organize delivery of 
service from several candidate transportation modes with more or 
less equal effectiveness. And this problem is aggravated further when 
the transportation function is treated in isolation, as a species of 
engineering, and is not coordinated with the planning system for the 
environment at large. Not surprisingly, the real world of urban trans- 
portation is full of trouble. And the most conspicuous manifestation 
of this is our inability to cope with the private automobile, notwith- 
standing that we make our heaviest financial commitment to ac- 
commodating it. Investment in major roads within the eleven largest 
urban areas, ranging in size from Thunder Bay to Montreal, has been 
running at a per capita level which is about five times the investment 
in public transit.” 

Canada’s slight technological lag behind the United States 
makes the American experience both a disturbing and edifying 
foretaste of present trends. From this we can see that a large- 
scale road-building program, massively supported by the federal 
government, still leaves the transportation system of most American 
cities in a state of incipient crisis. Experience suggests a rather 
gloomy parody of Parkinson’s law: private traffic expands to fill the 
available road capacity. 
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A striking example of this is the widening of the Macdonald- 
Cartier Freeway (Highway 401) north of the Metropolitan Toronto 
area from six to twelve lanes. Since the start of the project in 1961, 
there has been an approximate doubling of annual average daily 
traffic to about 90,000 vehicles in 1969, with a peak of 152,000 in 
that year in a central 1.2 mile stretch. This is a rate of growth that far 
exceeds any metopolitan, provincial or national population growth 
rates.8 The spread of pavement in response to this kind of apparently 
insatiable demand creates extreme tension and increasing opposi- 
tion from the communities along the way. 


Economic Diagnosis 


While the problems that are inherent in an auto-dominated system 
are serious enough, a sound appreciation of transportation within 
cities requires consideration of overspill effects. At present, urban 
transportation unfortunately provides an almost perfect demonstra- 
tion of the economic concept of external diseconomies: the situation 
that arises when the provision of goods or services results in damages 
being inflicted on other groups of people or on the public at large. For 
a service like road-based transportation this means that the value of 
its imputed benefits would be reduced by the aggregate value of the 
damages. Amongst the damages must be counted traffic accidents; 
all forms of pollution; the inefficient use of energy, i.e. fossil fuel; the 
rate of land consumption relative to other modes; junkyards; and 
various repercussions on urban structure and the built environment, 
including the disruption of established communities and the incre- 
mental costs of developing in a low-density spread-out pattern. Many 
of these adverse consequences are difficult to compute but concep- 
tually it is not far-fetched to imagine that the social value of the 
service, after all damages are taken into account, may be negative.® 


An Ecological View 


Beyond the economist’s model, there are implications of the 
motorized environment that are more far-reaching and disturbing. 
The headlong drive to urbanization, the expansion psychology, the 
rise of the metropolis (or clusters of metropolises) as the predomi- 
nant form of human settlement, the dependence on the private car 
and the social trauma produced by its mass use constitutes a chain of 
conditions that raise the most fundamental questions about the fate of 
the human community. The car becomes the symbol of urban man’s 
precarious adjustment to the environment. This is illustrated by the 





The Car Cemetery 

As a bloton the landscape, this kind of junkyard must be counted as one of the external 
costs or diseconomies of the automobile. It is a symptom of changes in the technology 
of steel production, the more efficient oxygen furnace, which uses less scrap steel and 
has less tolerance for impurities such as copper and aluminum, which are in car 
bodies. And it is an unlovely symbol of the industrial system’s inability to complete the 
recycling of its wastes. New waste-handling techniques — hydraulic crushers, car- 
eating machines which sort component materials, non-polluting incineration — 
strongly suggest a need for regional collectional and processing centres. Who will be 
responsible to make this happen? 
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contrast between the cultural sequence of technological society and 
the natural energy-food sequence. 


Cultural Sequence Natural Sequence 







Materials and Energy 





Materials 
and Energy 


Production 








Organic 
Synthesis 





Utilization 


Distribution 
Food Chain 


Consumption 





The human production system in society is basically linear; it pro- 
duces large volumes of waste which are not recycled. By contrast, 
processes in nature are basically cyclical. In ‘living communities’ 
an open, steady state is approximated. ‘‘Green plants utilize solar 
energy to build carbon compounds that sustain themselves and 
animals as well, while complementary processes return material for 
re-use.’19 The components of the system remain in balance. In the 
energy-production cycle of the contemporary human community, 
the final critical phase of re-use is highly deficient. As a consequence, 
crises of energy supply and waste disposal are built in. 

The car only too dramatically exemplifies the fatal flaw in the 
cultural sequence. The internal combustion engine is a massive con- 
sumer of fossil fuels at a time when a limit to supplies is in sight, and it 
is a relatively inefficient user of fuel — thermal efficiency does not 
exceed 10 per cent to 25 per cent. From the point of view of gallons 
per passenger mile, the bus is five times more efficient than the car, 
and the train twelve times." 


The very design feature which underlies the engine’s thermal 
qualities—high compression requiring a fuel air ratio of about 12 to 1 
—accounts for the major source of automobile air pollution, which is 
the emission through the tailpipe of the incompletely burned hyd- 
rocarbons. In an urban situation in which traffic moves in peaks and 
is frequently stalled and left to idle, the air is filled with the danger of 
the “seven deadly” pollutants: lead, organic compounds, carbon 
monoxide, nitrogen oxides, particulates, sulphur oxides, and carbon 
dioxide. The motorized environment of our time is loaded with a 
high hazard for respiratory damage: bronchitis, bronchial asthma, 
emphysema and lung cancer. 


Is the Car Obsolete? 


It is tempting for the technological mind to see a way out of the 
automobile syndrome by the discovery and application of new de- 
vices. The Science Council of Canada, with its thirty-three ‘‘transpor- 
tation improvement projects,’”’ yielded a little to this temptation in its 
statement on the application of science and technology to urban 
development. It is of critical importance, however, not to oversim- 
plify the problem. The car may kill us, but we cling to it because it has 
become a “‘necessity.’” One is reminded of the observation of the 
philosopher Herbert Marcuse: ‘‘At this stage, the question is no 
longer: how can the individual satisfy his needs without hurting 
others, but rather how can he satisfy his needs without hurting 
himself.’ Other viewpoints confirm the depth of the problem. ‘“‘The 
passiveness of man in industrial society today,” writes the psychia- 
trist Erich Fromm, “‘is one of the most characteristic and pathological 
features.’ And John Kenneth Galbraith, the prominent economist, 
exploding the myth that ‘‘the consumer is king,’’ has demonstrated 
how the corporate structure manages and creates its own market. 
Innovations that do not conform to entrenched production pro- 
totypes make very little progress: for example, hybrid fuel-burning or 
electric cars with drastically lower emission but with maximum 
speeds of 55 m.p.h. are not being actively developed and promoted. 
The car as we know it is still, in spite of the bicycle revolution, firmly 
entrenched as part of the Canadian way of life.12 

Are we caught in an urban transportation trap? At this stage we 
need the perspective of history. Hans Blumenfeld, writing on the 
“theory of city form’’ has demonstrated that every new means of 
intra-urban transportation promotes horizontal growth.'3 He traces 
this path in the development of the North American city from pioneer 
days to the present. Within the contemporary metropolitan area we 
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Business men are solving the problem of de- 
livering all kinds of merchandise with the Ford 
Model T Delivery Car—It is proving the quickest 
and Most Economical for all general purposes. 


Sird Neter Company 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
TORONTO BRANCH, 106 RICHMOND ST., WEST 


Man’s Love Affair With The Car.From romance... to stark reality... to romance? 
“Cars are clearly the most popular of all consumer durables. They are containers as 
well as movers, for shopping, for children, for the whole family on holiday. They 
appear in the wake of affluence as man’s first technological love. They will thus not 
easily be banished. Can anything be done to make them rather less lethal?” 

“The worst pressures from automobiles both in terms of air pollution, congestion, 
and disruption occur in cities and certainly no commuter pays the full economic cost 
of bringing his car—often a single driver in a station wagon — into the scarcest real 
estate in the world, the center city.” From Only One Earth by Barbara Ward and René 
Dubos. 


seem to have reached, by means of auto-mobility, the final form of 
growth: the phase of interstitial growth. The space between the 
suburbs, established along radial transportation lines, has filled in, 
creating a solid, densely built-up area. At this stage of urban evolu- 
tion, we have gone through several cycles of establishing new urban 
nuclei on the fringes of cities, followed by the filling-in process, and 
further suburban leaps followed by more filling-in, and so on. 

This historical scenario begs a critical question: Have we 
reached a stage in the most heavily urbanized parts of Canada where 
the car is obsolete? Given the time-distance tolerances of the 
journey-to-work, have we attained the limits of the automobile’s 
range as an agent of urban transportation? If the answer is in the 
affirmative, we will have to increasingly turn our attention to creating 
a new kind of city, and with it new modes of transportation, consis- 
tent with the expanded scale of settlement. 

The features of this new urban form can be drawn out from our 
diagnosis of the city’s ills. We still suffer the consequences of the 
paradoxical forces unleashed by full-scale industrialization. The city 
as a production machine and as a real estate market is not yet 
reconciled with the city as a place to live. The very solutions we have 
contrived for coping with these forces, such as the car and the 
expressway, bring us into still deeper trouble: a disintegrating urban 
form and a polluted urban habitat. The answer to this does not lie in 
some kind of Luddite abandonment of technology, but in the socially 
responsible use of technology, and in planning that is ecological — 
based on the widest view of human requirements and of the capacity 
of the environmental system to meet them. 

This approach, for example, would lead us to prefer transporta- 
tion facilities which have lower toxic emissions and which absorb 
less energy per unit of service and to the deliberate shaping of the 
elements of human settlement towards agreed ends. In practice, this 
produces a bias away from the internal combustion engine towards, 
for example, the electrical linear induction motor (used in trains), and 
other low-polluting forms of motive power; towards cars with low 
compression ratios rather than high ones, as at present; and towards 
the movement of goods by trains rather than trucks because the 
former use only one-sixth the energy of the latter per ton-mile.14 

As far as the form ef cities is concerned, the key is to change the 
prevailing structure, the distribution of activities and their linkages, in 
accordance with collective preferences. For example, these days we 
seem to want both the economies of bigness and the joys of commun- 
ity, both anonymity and a personal environment. These seemingly 
contradictory wishes are attainable — at a price. We would have to 
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build (or rebuild) our city on the spine of a fast, low-polluting, mass 
transportation service. By reversing the present role of mass transit 
and the private car for the journey-to-work, more people would have 
more choice in types of living environments. The radius from a major 
centre to residential communities might, under present technology, 
be quite readily doubled without any increase in the time of travel. 
Labour would become accessible to places of work throughout the 
system, and hence a substantial part of employment, except certain 
high-order functions with strong centralizing affinities, would be 
decentralized. Pleasure could be pursued throughout the urban reg- 
ion. A new form of settlement assuming the form of a regional city 
would gradually emerge. 


Land: The 
) All-Pervading 
)Problem 


The land has entered deeply into the Canadian consciousness. It was 
a conspicuous ingredient of John A. Macdonald’s National Policy. 
Harold Innis, our most eminent economic historian, has built an 
impressive theory of Canadian growth around the concept of staple 
production from the forests, mines and farmland. The land’s 
grandeur — and delicacy — has been immortalized by the Group of 
Seven, and it is a brooding presence in our literature from Frederick 
Philip Grove and Malcolm Lowry to Margaret Laurence and Yves 
Thériault. 

During most of this time it has been a symbol of the superabun- 
dance of our natural resources, of the pioneer’s struggle to render it 
productive, and of a certain awareness of man’s fragile fate in the face 
of eternal and unyielding nature. To a degree, Thériault speaks for all 
of us when in the words of Ashini, the Montagnais Indian hunter, he 
says ‘’...manintheoldtime. .. took the time to stoop and study the 
bare living earth. He climbed the trees to watch the living sky. And if 
he heard the voices of animals or of the wind, of water, and of trees, 
he listened until he knew them. | think that today the good of man is 
his solitude, and that he loses all balance when he joins himself to 
other men.”’1 

And join ourselves we certainly have, with far-reaching conse- 
quences that we are only beginning to acknowledge. This country is 
well advanced in the metropolitan phase of urbanization, but has not 
yet fully adjusted to the concomitant development pressure on land 
in the major urban-centred regions. The resultant conditions, charac- 
teristically expressed in rising land prices, are manifested in particu- 
lar in those regions like the Lower Fraser in British Columbia and 
southern peninsular Ontario, which have high urban growth rates 
and a limited regional.land base. Both provinces have intervened to 
moderate prices and protect their good land: Ontario with a 50 per 
cent tax (1974) on speculative gains, and British Columbia with the 
establishment of a Land Commission (1973) empowered to designate 
agricultural reserves and to acquire lands for open space and a land 
bank. It will be interesting to observe such different measures applied 
to two of the three Canadian regions (the other is Montreal) that most 
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Collingwood 


Georgian Bay 


Lake Huron 


Niagara Escarpment, Environmental Corridor 


“No amount of ‘cosmetic surgery’ during or after production can hide the fact that a pit 
or quarry is incompatible with the accepted policy of preserving the Niagara Escarp- 
ment.’’ Development Planning in Ontario: The Niagara Escarpment (1973). 


The policy challenge posed by the Niagara Escarpment is one that Canadians 
increasingly face: how to preserve an area of unique natural parkland in a region of 
heavy urbanization and resource use conflicts? Ontario proposes a three-pronged 
approach: the restriction of quarrying in the belt of prime recreational land; the 
acquisition of key areas; and development control. A Niagara Escarpment Commis- 
sion has been established to supervise the planning and control process. 


severely experience urbanization pressures. 

The situation is particularly acute in Ontario, which has 35 per 
cent of Canada’s population, and about 9 per cent of the improved 
arable land—most of it along the Great Lakes transportation corridor. 
There are no more than about 13,500 square miles of crop land 
within the province, and possible rates of attrition, even without 
urban encroachment, look alarmingly high in the light of projected 
medium-range urban population levels of over eight million in 1981 
and twelve and three-quarter million by 2001.? It is no wonder that in 
announcing a joint federal-provincial land study early in 1972, the 
responsible minister, Jean Marchand, declared: ‘‘Plans must be insti- 
tuted now to preserve agricultural land required for future food 
production.” 


Lake Ontario 





Land Costs as a Policy Issue 


Against this background the scenario of a particularly critical policy 
issue, focused on land, is unfolding in the Ontario of the early 
seventies, which might well become of general national concern. In 
recent years there have been two new departures in environmental 
policy at the provincial level. One has been to identify and conserve 
certain unique and strategic natural resources; and the other has 
been to get ahead of the development game by formulating and 
implementing desirable patterns of settlement for entire regions. The 
program for the Niagara Escarpment is an example of the first; and 
the concept of the Toronto-Centred Region, as put forward in the 
government's revised Design for Development in 1970, of the sec- 
ond. The first of these has had a lot of public exposure, and the issues 
involved are quite widely appreciated. The second has not so far 
enjoyed the benefits of imaginative presentation but, details apart, it 
represents an entirely new policy departure: an attempt to shape and 
structure the framework of a regional city. Both these programs have 
in common the fact that control of land is critical to their fulfilment. 
The Escarpment program involves the preservation of a minimal 
environmental corridor of 390,000 acres, of which more than 
one-quarter —the backbone of the park system— must be tied down 
by purchase or easement. Approximately 40,000 acres of this con- 
sists of unique Escarpment features and of areas of high recreational 
capability which need to be acquired almost immediately if they are 
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The Niagara Escarpment and its Changing Profiles 


The Escarpment has been carved from a succession of rocks that were laid down on the 
floors of ancient seas. The main cause for the formation of the Escarpment is the fact 
that the stratigraphic succession —the layers of sedimentary rock, varies in hardness, 
with the harder rocks being near the top. Rocks near the base erode faster and an 
escarpment can form, retreat and maintain a vertical face by a series of rock falls. This 
action, plus the legacy of glacial deposits, typically in the form of hummocky ridges of 
clays and sands known as moraines, account for the topographic features of the 
Escarpment landscape. 





Cape Crocker — Bruce Peninsula 


This is some of the legendary scenery of the Bruce, the peninsular section of the 
Escarpment, facing Georgian Bay. The Cape is part of an Indian Reserve with a high 
recreational potential. 
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to be saved from conversion to urban and/or extractive industrial use. 
The Toronto-Centred Region concept involved amongst other things 
the establishment of a parkway belt, extending for about one 
hundred miles, from Hamilton to Oshawa and broad enough to serve 
as a transportation and utility corridor, an urban limiter or separator, 
an environmental buffer, and as the site for low-intensity institutional 
uses. This Tcr concept also involves the assembly of sites for five to 
seven new communities, ranging in size from 25,000 to 200,000 
people.? 

The key point is that, whether we move to conserve unique 
natural resources or to creatively shape the cities of tomorrow, public 
control of land is critical. It is the base on which the whole enterprise 
rests. And this is where our trouble begins. When a public agency 
moves into the land market it is confronted by high and rising prices. 
This is a general condition, not localized and not confined to public 
purchases. In his 1970 government report, Harvey Lithwick demon- 
strated convincingly that competition for scarce urban space is one of 
the mainsprings of the urban process, as well as a major determinant, 
of the form and structure of human settlement. He states: ““Urbaniza- 
tion [thus] has a unique effect on the city: it creates ever-increasing 
space needs that continually raise the price of land throughout the 
urban space.’4 It is this general situation that conditions the large- 
scale public purchase of land, induces a play of forces that causes the 
escalation of prices, and erects a barrier to our environmental prog- 
rams. 

Illustrations of this land-cost syndrome are all too common. 
During the legislative debates leading to the Commission of Enquiry 
on the Niagara Escarpment Study (summer 1971), the costs of acquir- 
ing Escarpment land were brought dramatically to public attention. 
The Department of Public Works reported the highest increments at 


Features in a Natural Park System 


a. The Bruce Trail woods to walk in 

b. Webster’s Falls, near Hamilton spectacles to enjoy 

c. Mountain Mill, Ancaster history to contemplate 
d. Eugenia Falls a forest to preserve 

e. Hockley Valley inspiration for the artist 
f. Talisman, Beaver Valley skiing in a scenic valley 


The Niagara Escarpment Study recommended that this unique land form be 
preserved, planned and developed as a single park network. The parks system 
concept calls for the knitting together, by trail and scenic road, of eight major parks, 
with such features as waterfalls, viewpoints, rock formations and the scarp itself. 
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fifteen and thirty times on two Escarpment transactions within a 
turn-over period of five and six and a half years respectively. In 
August 1971, the Status Report on the Toronto-Centred Region drew 
attention to the problem: “Land prices are escalating so rapidly that 
an increasing number of people are facing great difficulty in financ- 
ing a home of their own; or alternatively, are having to live long 
distances away from their place of work, and must commute for 
several hours a day.’’5 Such land market conditions prevail within the 
Toronto-Centred Region. A good example is North Oakville, west of 
Toronto, which is the site of a proposed new community of 180,000. 
In Ward 1 — the area which contains the proposed site — the 
following conditions were found in the fall of 1969: 


(a) 61 percent of the land is in the ‘‘investment’’ category, i.e., 
it is absentee-owned farm and residential land; 

(b) real estate transactions have increased three times in the 
five-year period 1964-69; 

(c) land prices have risen five times (from an average of about 
$500 to $2,600 per acre), in the same period; and 

(d) titles to land are considerably fragmented; about 64 per 
cent of the acreage is in parcels of less than 100 acres; of these, 
about one-quarter are in parcels of less than 50 acres. 


The area in question is zoned agricultural, but it is quite clear 
that the assembly of land in the Oakville area— about 14,000 acres 
will be required—will have to contend with a market already heavily 
influenced by speculative forces.® 

There is a tradition in North America that links land speculation 
with sinister forces. This had its root in pioneer society; the arch 
villain is usually the mortgage collector. In our Canadian mythology 
the honest tiller of the soil confronts the fast-buck operator, usually 
from the city, who gambles with land as if it were just so much paper 
stock. We have been registering our concern for a long time, begin- 
ning most conspicuously with the Commission of Conservation es- 
tablished in 1911, which inveighed against ‘‘the paralyzing fever of 
speculation,” and which took pains to establish that speculatively 
boosted land prices were tantamount to a tax on industry.” This 
tradition goes marching on. It turned up in a 1971 report on ‘‘/Power 
and Land in California,” prepared by a Ralph Nader study group. 
According to the New York Times, the report charged ‘‘that a massive 
interlocking economic and political power structure governs 
California’s land and water resources and threatens to plunder the 


state of its basic wealth.’’ And it turned up in the summer and fall of 
1971, in the Legislature of Ontario, around the issue of Escarpment 
lands. In a sense the debate on the public cost of acquiring these 
lands took a turn which led away from the key issue. The dramatiza- 
tion of a conspiracy theory of land speculation robbed us of an 
enquiry into the fundamental issues which might have provided the 
foundation for a land policy. The land-price syndrome has much 
deeper, although admittedly less colourful, roots in our society. Itis a 
symptom of the classical dilemma that arises when public land is 
acquired in a market society under conditions of a relatively fixed or 
inelastic supply of land. On the one hand, land values increase above 
“existing use’”’ value as a result of the growth of the community, but 
the increment accrues to the individual owner. On the other hand, 
the community as land purchaser must pay a substantial premium 
when it acquires land for a public purpose. 

Charles Abrams’ Man’s Struggle for Shelter in an Urbanizing 
World shows this to be an almost universal dilemma. His global 
overview yields two intriguing observations on the Canadian posi- 
tion on the land issue. We belong to that category of society in which 
land held by the state (for example, crown lands) has been progres- 
sively desocialized,; in contrast to those states, such as the Soviet 
Union, in which private land has been nationalized. Accordingly, we 
still experience a certain amount of trauma when employing the 
public power of compulsory purchase. Countries in this category, 
when faced with the need for direct control of extensive areas of land, 
have apparently resorted to a strategy of gradually accumulating 
public land reserves.® 


The Stockholm Approach 


Stockholm provides an important example of an urban region in 
which public land reserves play a major role. The municipal owner- 
ship of land emerges as a critical factor in the ability of the city to 
achieve both detailed design concepts and standards, and a broad 
pattern of development in the form of urban units, each with its own 
centre, and with some degree of inner balance of activities. This has 
had three important consequences: (i) it has given the initiative to the 
city in deciding where the next step will be in the sequence of 
development; (ii) it has enabled the city to assume the primary 
planning role for new development (that is, the role of preparing the 
comprehensive layout for each unit of residential development); and 
(iii) it has brought the developer to the doorstep of City Hall, putting 
the city in a good position to negotiate detailed design and establish 
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conditions of development. 

Public land ownership will continue to be a major force because 
as of 1969 the City of Stockholm holds over 80,000 acres, of which 
60,000 are undeveloped, including park reserves. This acquisition is 
not all a heritage of the past. While it started at the beginning of the 
century, almost half was acquired in the sixties. 

The city planner of Stockholm is unequivocal concerning the 
critical role of public land in the planning process, considering it a 
sine qua non. The importance of this public prerogative is indicated 
by state law, permitting a public authority to intervene before a 
private sale is consummated, and to take the land in question at the 
price of the prospective sale. This had been used by the city on three 
or four occasions in the 1960s where it was necessary to prevent the 
thwarting of development plans. 


The British Experience 


It is becoming increasingly clear that the new environmental 
strategies require that we make a frontal attack on the land-cost 
syndrome, and move the issue of land policy to centre stage. In doing 
so, we will be wise to learn from the jurisdictions that have attempted 
to deal with this problem, and in this respect the British experience is 
particularly relevant. The search for a sound land policy has received 
the most assiduous attention during the past thirty years and has been 
the béte noire of a series of British governments. 

In 1941 the Wartime Coalition Government established a 
Committee on the land problem, under Mr. Justice Uthwatt. Report- 
ing in 1942, the committee coined the term ‘‘floating value’ to 
dramatize the observation that ‘‘development value’ — the differ- 
ence between existing use and market value — spreads over many 
more acres than are ever likely to be developed; it recommended as 
an essential minimum the transfer to the state of all development 
rights and development values on un-built-on land; prescribed a 


Stockholm: The Municipality as Planner and Owner 


“Stockholm is one of the most interesting and successful examples of city growth in the 
world. .. .Stockholm now owns an area greater than the administrative area of the 
city....Where the city wishes to have a greenbelt or forest reserve the land can be 
protected from development without paying ransom to speculators... .The cluster 
satellites are built where it is judged best to build them, in accordance with the master 
plan. ...The whole procedure is so infinitely more effective in producing an agreeable 
and convenient environment than is common in North America, that it deserves 
careful study, as a model; and municipal ownership is the key.”” R.W.G. Bryant, in 
Land, Private Property, Public Control (1972). 
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What is a Greenbelt? 


A greenbelt is a ring of land around cities in which urban development is not to be 
permitted. The concept has been most fully developed in the United Kingdom, where 
such belts are typically five to ten miles broad and encompass about 6 per cent of the 
land surface of England. Their purpose is to preserve amenity, protect agricultural land 
and to regulate the advance of urban growth. Implementation of a greenbelt zone is 
not always smooth sailing. 


Writing on this problem in circumstances characterized by a free land market, 
which has prevailed since 1970; Daniel Mandelker pinpoints some of the administra- 
tive difficulties: “Planning power may simply not be capable of implementing a 
permanently restrictive green-belt policy under the present assumptions underlying 
English planning law. With the development charge abolished, any landowner is left 
free to realize the full development value of his land, if he can. In the green-belt, 
however, a landowner who is denied permission to build will be left with a compensa- 
tion claim worth much less than the market value of his property. No wonder the 
Minister has given way slowly in green-belt areas.” Greenbelts and Urban Growth 
(1966). 


somewhat intricate mechanism which would permit public purchase 
at ‘existing use value’’; and generally produced what has become a 
kind of bible for urban land reformers.9 

In 1947, two years after coming to power, the Labour govern- 
ment passed the Town and Country Planning Act. Some of the major 
provisions of this Act were: 


(a) Development rights were nationalized. 

(b) Landowners retained a right to ‘existing use’ value only. 
To compensate for this, landowners were entitled to a once- 
for-all payment for the loss of any development value that had 
accrued up to one year after the act. 

(c) When permission to develop was granted, a developer had 
to pay the Central Land Board (the body administering the 
policy), a development charge equal to the development value; 
this was called ‘‘betterment.’’ 

(d) When land was acquired compulsorily for public purposes, 
the purchase price was based on existing use value. 


This ingenious scheme boomeranged. Real market prices failed 
to approximate existing use value because in a seller’s market, pur- 
chasers were obliged to pay development value twice, once to the 
Central Land Board and once to the vendor. The policy was turned on 
its head, and instead of restoring a reasonable level of land prices, its 
impact was inflationary. When the Conservatives came to power in 
1951 they gradually dismantled the Labour government's land pol- 
icy. 

The result has been characterized by a British commentator as 
“a curious mixture of doctrinaire opposition to public land owner- 
ship and a concern to secure some of the benefits of public land 
planning.’’"! Under this policy, owners who obtained permission for 
private development were able to reap the full, tax-free development 
value. Owners selling for public development were still compen- 
sated, as provided in the 1947 act for ‘‘existing use’’ value only. And 
owners who were refused planning permission often obtained no 
compensation whatsoever. 

This ‘‘relative injustice’” was supposed to have been corrected 
by the 1959 Town and Country Planning Act which re-established 
open market values as the basis of compensation for compulsory 
public purchase. But this led to other problems. By that date com- 
prehensive planning policies and controls were established, making 
so-called “‘open-market values’’ heavily dependent on what de- 
velopment would be permitted. If land was needed for a regional 
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park where planning policy would have permitted a shopping centre, 
the owner, by obtaining ‘‘a certificate of alternative development’ 
from the planning authority, stood to gain substantially. But if plan- 
ning permission on the land across the road was for agriculture only, 
compensation would be dramatically less. The tying of compensa- 
tion to planning permission resulted in a wide disparity of treatment, 
making paupers of some and lords of others. All that the new policy 
appeared to achieve was a fearsome boom in urban land prices. The 
1959 policy became untenable and political pressure for change 
mounted steadily. 

In 1967, therefore, a Labour government passed the Land Com- 
mission Act, which did two things: it drew off some of the heavy 
windfall gains, by imposing a 40 to 50 per cent levy on development 
values; and it gave the Land Commission power of compulsory 
purchase at a price reduced by the amount of the levy. This had the 
effect of restoring some of the benefits as well as some of the pitfalls of 
the 1974 Act.!2 But with the accession of the Heath Conservative 
Government in 1970, one of its first acts was to scrap this policy and 
abolish the Land Commission. The clock has been turned back at 
least thirty years, and land prices are spiralling upwards again. 

The British experience has not been all negative, however. A 
notable exception is the land policy for new towns. This policy, 
initiated in 1959, provided that any increases or decreases attributa- 
ble to the carrying out of new town development were to be disre- 
garded in compulsory purchase. Further legislation in 1966 excluded 
from compensation the new town values, where extension of the 
designated area into the surrounding greenbelt were made after the 
specified date of 13 December 1966. On balance this policy appears 
to be both politically acceptable and administratively successful, but 
whether this is because of the demonstrable benefits of the new 
towns it is hard to say. The new towns mechanism has apparently 
been so effective that the Ministry of Housing embarked, in 1969, on 
a new program of applying the new towns formula to the fringes of 
such established areas as the Portsmouth-Southampton conur- 
bation.13 


A Canadian Response 


What do we in Canada learn from the Swedish and British experi- 
ences? The Stockholm experiment provides an edifying case, but 
does not in itself represent a solution to the challenge we face: the 
strategic acquisition of relatively large amounts of land to fulfil public 
policies, under conditions of congenital price escalations. 


In Canada, we appear to be caught happily in the imperatives of 
the democratic planning process, which is given a special bite and 
irresistibility in this participatory age. We inform and consult the 
public before we implement and when we do so, we excite the land 
market and erect a formidable barrier to our plans. At the scale of 
action required by the new environmental strategies, to rely exclu- 
sively on the public ownership of land, we run the risk of either 
beggaring the Treasury and distorting the overall pattern of expendi- 
tures or building in a structure of high costs and debts for which the 
consumer ultimately pays, both monetarily and in a distorted en- 
vironmental pattern. 

If we are to embark on development policies that will involve 
the control of land by public agencies on a large scale, we will need 
to add a land strategy to our repertoire of policies; and, in Canada, 
this will be primarily at the provincial level. Such a policy would 
have the general aim of preventing both undue speculative gain and 
undue costs of public acquisition without provoking the inflationary 
and discriminatory effects that were the undoing of the British initia- 
tives. 

As a direct response to this requirement, a study by lan C. Bender 
is of particular interest.14 Mr. Bender reviewed the relevant theory 
and practice concerning the problem of land costs, related these to 
conditions in the Toronto-Centred Region, and then worked out an 
approach in terms of Ontario conditions and institutions. This pre- 
scribes that: 


(a) The Province of Ontario should pass legislation defining a 
land policy, administered by a semi-autonomous body, the Ontario 
Land Board (ots). 

(b) The ots should establish a ceiling price on the sale of unde- 
veloped land for the entire province at a level that approximates the 
maximum value of rural land in Ontario; this should apply to all 
sales, private and public, including expropriation. 

(c) The ceiling price should be adjusted annually in response to 
the cost-of-living index. 

(d) At the same time, a market value should be established by the 
ous for all undeveloped land, representing the full development 
value, accrued say to 1970, and adjusted at five-year intervals. 

(e) For a period of twenty years following the establishment of 
the ceiling price, full development value would be guaranteed to 
each vendor of land, with the difference between the ceiling price 
and the development value being paid by the ous, through a special 
fund established by the provincial government for this purpose. 
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(f) After the twenty-year period, development value would cease 
to be paid. 


This rather idealistic, long-range proposal is dictated by the 
need for trading off private and public interests in the land. If it works, 
there is a presumption that it would ultimately lead towards a tenable 
solution in which land prices for all purposes will be indefinitely 
dampened. 

Consider, for example, its advantages in implementing a ‘‘new 
cities’” policy within the Toronto-Centred Region. If the Bender 
strategy were invoked, new communities would not be saddled with 
disproportionate debts and a high structure of costs. In addition, 
market values would be held in check by the establishment of land 
prices by the o1s, and by the psychic impact, increasing year by year, 
of the prospective rurally oriented ceiling price at the target date. 

As the end of the twenty-year period is approached the risks of 
speculative investment would increase, and speculation would have 
to be restrained. The diseconomies of the market would be 
minimized, and we would move unhampered towards the building 
of the New Jerusalem — maybe! 


Policy Approaches at the National Level 


In emphasizing action at the provincial level, it is not suggested that 
Ontario, or any province, can solve its problem in isolation from the 
rest of the country. We realize we are dealing with an urban process 
which is national in scope and in which the elements of develop- 
ment, policy and geography are interdependent. It is essential, there- 
fore, to give some attention to the policy requirements at the national 
level. 

The setting up of the Task Force on Housing, under Paul Hellyer, 
in 1968, provoked considerable discussion of our urban problems. 
Several submissions presented to the task force should be mentioned. 
For example, two proposals on the land issue were made.'5 One was 
to initiate a far-reaching enquiry as a basis for formulating land 
policies nationally. The enquiry would be independent and possibly 
financed under a National Housing Act grant, administered by an 
autonomous body. Its terms of reference would include the follow- 
ing: documentation of past trends in land prices in Canada; consid- 
eration of the effects of land prices on the pattern and quality of urban 
development, and on the conservation and use of agricultural, fores- 
try and recreational land; and recommendation of a comprehensive 
land policy for the regions of Canada, geared to both development 


and conservation objectives. 

The second proposal was of a more short-run nature. It was 
argued that the pressure of high land prices would produce distor- 
tions in the development pattern, forcing inordinately high densities 
in some areas, and in other localities precipitating the costly scatter 
and sprawl of the urban tissue, as developers reach out for cheaper 
land beyond the rural-urban fringe. To deal with this situation, it was 
suggested that the device of senior government land assembly, which 
has been on the statute books for some time, be used more vigorously 
to assure the availability of land for the next stage of urban develop- 
ment in those major urban centres that have planned their regional 
growth patterns. These areas would include such major centres as 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Halifax, where there has been an on-going, professionally aided 
planning process for a number of years and where the metropolitan 
governments were in a good position to delineate the lands that 
would be critical to their next stage of development. In elaborating 
the idea at the time, it was stated: 


The program will make sense only if it can be carried out 
quickly, before the rise of the next tide of real estate inflation. In 
most provinces, recently formed provincial housing corpora- 
tions probably provide the best vehicle for this purpose. Such 
organizations would administer federal and provincial capital 
funds, and select sites in consultation with city, metropolitan 
and regional planning authorites. To be effective, housing cor- 
porations should be prepared to relate re-sale or lease values of 
assembled land to the economic returns that can be expected 
from the different urban activities set out in area plans. In some 
parts of assembled areas, this will justify an appreciation in land 
prices, and in others the price may have to be written down. If 
turn-over is rapid enough, the costs may be self-liquidating. The 
foregoing is not proposed as a basic, long-range land policy, but 
as an essential ‘‘holding action’’ while a searching enquiry is 
preparing the way for a more fundamental and forthright attack 
on the land problems in our city regions.1® 


In the early summer of 1972 legislation was brought before 
Parliament and passed in the 1973 winter session, which offers some 
promise that land assembly could be used to greater effect along the 
lines suggested. The National Housing Act has been amended with a 
view to encouraging the more vigorous use by provinces and 
municipalities of loans for the acquisition and servicing of land. The 
program makes it absolutely clear that land required for activities that 
are an integral part of a residential community is eligible for assis- 
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tance, and not just land required for ‘housing purposes” in the strict 
sense. The amortization period is extended from fifteen to twenty- 
five years and, perhaps taking a leaf out of Swedish experience, no 
principal repayment is required until the assembled land is made 
available for development and begins to bear revenue. Further in- 
ducement is provided by the stipulation that a land assembly loan 
can be secured by a first mortgage held by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, or other suitable assets such as debentures. 

Whether these amendments will become a vehicle for making 
public land assembly a truly significant instrument in the strategy of 
urban development depends on the scale of the federal financial 
commitment, and an the initiative of provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments and authorized agencies. 


What Kind of Strategy? 


The problems to which these measures were addressed are still very 
much with us. The total strategy of which they are a part may be 
summarized as follows: The goal of positive environmental planning 
involves the public control of land on an unprecedented scale, either 
to protect certain key areas for their recreation and landscape fea- 
tures, or to assure the desired location, timing and sequence of new 
development. These unprecedented policy initiatives are confronted 
by a barrier of high land acquisition costs which are a by-product of 
the urban process, but are accentuated by the prospect of substantial 
public purchases. In consequence, public ownership of land and 
easements needs to be extended selectively; however, in the face of 
high costs, it cannot be relied upon exclusively to achieve the aims of 
public policy. In addition a policy will have to be formulated to 
control the escalation of land prices, based on four guidelines: 


(i) the discouragement of speculation in undeveloped land; 
(ii) equality of treatment to owners of land involved in a private 
or public transaction, including expropriation; 

(iii) the acquisition of land for public purposes at prices exclu- 
sive of increments induced by public action; 

(iv) the protection of existing owners from undue loss or hard- 
ship as a by-product of the imposition of a new land policy. 


This leads to an approach which will guarantee a fair market 
value for a sufficient period to work off present land investments. This 
is judged to be about twenty years, after which land would exchange 


hands at a price which would not exceed an established ceiling 
price. 

Action at the provincial level needs to be backed up by national 
initiatives. Two are suggested here: an independent national enquiry 
on the land problem; and the immediate building up of land banks to 
meet the most urgent needs of our cities. 
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The New Community 
in the Regional City 


As we move into the last quarter of the twentieth century, the Cana- 
dian city is faced with a dilemma that characterizes urban develop- 
ment in its metropolitan phase. Growth brings many benefits: the 
classical ‘‘agglomeration economies”’ in jobs, markets and the pur- 
suit of pleasure. But growth also forces the lateral spread of the city, 
placing strain on its transportation system and other major service 
systems, and tends to weaken, if not destroy, its sense of community. 
These physical and social changes have their counterpart politically 
in the rise of big government at the regional scale, and in the deep, 
almost instinctual urge to retain a sense of the communal and the 
human at the local level. 

During the past quarter-century a response to this dilemma has 
slowly emerged which takes the form of creating new communities 
within the orbit of metropolitan areas. One of the earliest postwar 
experiments was on the south shore of the St. Lawrence opposite 
Montreal, where the enlightened urbanists Harold Spence-Sales and 
Jacques Simard combined creative imagination, a seigniorial herit- 
age and plain old enterprise to establish the dormitory community of 
Préville, which was outstanding for its sensitive, albeit unpretentious, 
design standards. 

The decade of the fifties saw the initiation of three other new 
communities within metropolitan areas, each of which added some- 
thing to our understanding of the urban process. Don Mills, a suburb 
of Metropolitan Toronto, was conceived as a planned suburb of 
35,000 people. Built by private enterprise on land assembled by a 
single company, the project contained a broad socio-economic mix 
in population, its own centre, substantial local employment and a 
high degree of community identity and self-sufficiency. Today the 
development retains a relatively strong sense of community and its 
individuality is preserved by its fortuitous location within two 
wooded arms of the Don River. But Don Mills is indistinguishable in 
its relationship to the metropolis from any other middle-class suburb; 
the bias of the builders and lenders and of the real estate market has 
pushed up the level of shelter prices. The area features some high- 
quality industrial and commercial development, but only about 10 
per cent of the residents are actually employed in Don Mills.1 

Kanata, on the western edge of the Ottawa greenbelt, promoted 
and designed by William Teron, was a shrewd anticipation of the 


urban form implicit in the greenbelt concept: compact growth up to 
the greenbelt and concentrated urban nodes beyond the greenbelt 
linked to the capital centre by rapid transportation facilities. The 
plan, which accommodates a population of about 70,000, places 
considerable emphasis on the development of its own sub-regional 
centre and employment base; of the more than seventeen thousand 
jobs created about 20 per cent are filled by Kanata residents. Staging 
of the development has placed emphasis on housing and minimal 
services, which gives the place a somewhat truncated quality, while 
the attainment of the employment objective depends almost entirely 
on the accident of federal office location.2 

The third case, St. Albert, a few miles northwest of Edmonton, 
was conspicuously different from the other two. It was publicly 
initiated by the Edmonton Regional Planning Commission, applying 
the Alberta New Towns Act, with its provisions for planning, ad- 
ministration and finance. From the start it was designed to fulfil an 
aspect of the urban strategy for the region. St. Albert is well on its way 
to achieving its planned target population of 25,000.3 

This Canadian experience, limited as it is, illustrates the possi- 
blity of a growth pattern that breaks out of the dilemma of monolithic 
metropolitan growth. While all of the developments are interesting in 
themselves as efforts to attain a communal form of growth, there are 
some vastly different lessons to be inferred from an urban strategy 
viewpoint. All of the cases suggest the importance of assembling a 
large tract of land and of unified project management. The Montreal 
and Ottawa cases were ad hoc and cannot be readily replicated. The 
Alberta case is particularly instructive because it reflects both a 
policy and a mechanism for creating new communities. At present 
the new city of Mill Woods, planned for a population of 120,000, is 
being built on a site of over seven thousand acres, mainly publicly 
owned, and situated beyond a buffer zone south of Edmonton along a 
major transportation route.4 

In the Toronto region, the Don Mills project remains an artifact 
of the real estate market and an important model for comprehensive 
private development. The mastery of the building process it demon- 
strated played some part in the evolution of Ontario’s Toronto- 
Centred Region (tcr) concept, which was developed in the mid- 
sixties and launched as a provincial policy in May 1970. The Tcr 
concept represents the first systematic effort to back up the dual 
challenge of the contemporary metropolis: to retain the advantages 
of agglomeration without a loss of accessiblity and the sense of 
community.5 The objective which is sought has been well stated and 
with great precision by Harvey Lithwick: “The economic dynamic of 
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Toronto — Centred Region — Regional Development Concept 


The Official View 


The key points of future development policy 
are: 


Develop a well-structured urbanized zone 
from Bowmanville to Hamilton fora popula- 
tion of approximately 5.7 million by the year 
2000, the structure to be basically a two- 
tiered arrangement of cities separated by a 
parkway belt of open space with mainly 
non-urban uses, but containing high per- 
formance interurban transportation and 
other trunk services. Stimulate the eastern 
corrider to a higher growth rate. 


Encourage growth in key places to the 
north (such as Barrie and Midland) and the 
east (such as Port Hope and Cobourg) where 
there already exists an unused potential for 
development. 


Reserve sizeable districts northeast and 
northwest of Metropolitan Toronto for open 
space, conservation areas, recreation and 
agriculture. 


Design For Development: The Toronto- 
Centred Region. Toronto: The Government 


of Ontario, May 1970. 
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“We will have a hierarchy of plans —that of 
the Province, the regional municipality, and 
the local municipality. As we go down this 
hierarchy, each level of planning will be 
more detailed than the plan prepared above. 
There should be collaboration in the process 
of preparing these plans and of course con- 
sistency between them.” Hoa. W. Darcy 
McKeough, Minister of Municipal Affairs, 
“Presentation of Design for Development 
Toronto-Centred Region,”” May, 1970.) 


Some Critics 


“We are concerned with the lack of specific 
statements clarifying the difference between 
a concept and a plan, and on the degree of 
flexibility of the proposals. We are particu- 
larly concerned with the dichotomy be- 
tween the frequent references to a ‘flexible 
concept’ and the apparent intention of the 
Government to implement this concept as a 
precise plan.” (Town Planning Institute of 
Canada, Ontario Branch.) 


“It is submitted that this is a complete 
reversal of the procedure of planning as de- 
veloped in any of the democratic countries 
of Western Europe and of North America, 
and is for the first time an introduction of a 
totalitarian form of planning where the 
authority appears to have sprung from the 
small group of civil servants directed to 
make the initial study and appraisal.’ 
(Township of Chinguacousy.) 


“To implement the concept will require fi- 
nancial expenditures of hitherto unknown 
proportions in the Province and will, there- 
fore, need extremely careful planning and 
co-ordination. Whithout these, the concept 
is most likely to remain in limbo of 
guidelines incapable of being implemented 
to any material degree and very probably 
unable to influence and change the present 
trends and patterns of urban growth in the 
region.” Wojciech Wronski, Commissioner 
of Planning, Metropolitan Toronto. 


All of the above criticisms were reported in 
the Globe and Mail, December 29, 1970. 
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presently large centres must not be destroyed, the labour force and 
markets must remain accessible. Thus future expansion must be 
integrated into the urban system. At the same time, it must not add to 
the land-use problems of the large metropolitan areas. This requires 
the siting of new development beyond the urbanized area. These two 
superficially conflicting requirements — of integration yet spatial 
divorce — lead to only one solution; the sequential development of 
new communities.’”6 

The Toronto-Centred Region concept is an approximation of 
this strategy. It is concerned with the restructuring of the urban 
settlement pattern on a regional scale. It involves the deflection of 
substantial growth away from the Metropolitan Toronto core, and its 
coalescing into a network of closely interacting new cities, distri- 
buted in two tiers on major transportation routes along one hundred 
miles of the Lake Ontario shoreline. In addition, development will be 
encouraged within a peripheral zone in two local axes. Barrie— 
Midland and Port Hope—Coburg. This concept represents, in a 
sense, a conceptual watershed between a period of orderly filling in 
of urban development within metropolitan service limits by numer- 
ous projects, and a period of purposeful shaping of the structure of 
regional development by influencing the location, size, function and 
sequence of entire urban communities. 

A development strategy of this nature presents an unpre- 
cedented challenge to our administrative structures and planning 
and development processes. It is a new ball game. It requires the 
working out, in terms of structures and processes, of an approach 
which will be effective in a dynamic, highly urbanized region like 
Toronto (and other regions like it), taking into account the province's 
economic conditions as well as political structures and traditions. 





The New Community, Integrated with its Region 


One of the strongest and most articulate expressions of the new community concept in 
our time has come from Finland. Its stage has been the region of Helsinki, its major 
creation the new town of Tapiola, and its philosopher, Heikki von Hertzen, head of the 
country’s Housing Foundation. 

“The New town idea proposes that the large metropolis be built as a series of 
succinct but interrelated and possibly interwoven pieces, each of much richer texture 
and activity than any portion of an “unplanned” metropolis. Most frequently designs 
for a series of new towns are a pattern of built-up and open land. The built-up lands are 
the new towns, and they are separated from each other by open space. The open 
spaces, while essential, can be employed to link as well as demarcate the separate new 
towns. .. .The new town then is really a social, functional, physical and developmen- 
tal entity, the basic component unit of an urbanized region.”” Heikki von Hertzen and 
Paul. D. Spreiregen, in Building a New Town (1971). 
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The New Integrated City 


The term ‘‘community” has been used in this chapter in the ordinary, 
non-specialized sense of a group of people living together. The term 
“city’’ and ‘‘new city’”’ is used in the Tcr concept in a special sense 
which needs to be clearly understood, for it has both theoretical and 
practical consequences that are important. 

This concept has its roots in the three traditions of city building 
—the British, the Scandanavian and the American. The British new 
town in its classical formulation is a self-contained community. It is 
large enough to ensure a high quality of services, developed on 
public land, independent in employment, having its own inner bal- 
ance between urban activities, with business and leisure time links to 
other new towns and a metropolitan centre. It is usually conceived as 
an element in the urban development strategy of metropolitan-based 
regions, and has been elevated to an instrument of national policy. 
The administrative mechanism for carrying out the new towns policy 
is adevelopment corporation, appointed by the responsible minister 
and empowered to plan, to acquire land compulsorily, to finance 
and to develop. 

The Scandanavian tradition has in common with the British 
model a comprehensive approach to design, and the public owner- 
ship of land. It differs, however, in its sponsorship, planning and 
management, and in the role of the new city within the urban-centred 
region. The Stockholm communities are very much the product of 
bottom-up, citizen-based action led by social democratic regimes of 
the city government. The city administration plans, designs, finances, 
provides utilities and sometimes takes on the developers’ role 
through a city-owned development company. There is no attempt to 
make the new communities self-sufficient in employment. Their 
regional position, located not more than thirty minutes by subway 
from central Stockholm, assures a high degree of integration with the 
metropolitan area. 

The development of new cities in the United States has been 
mainly undertaken by private enterprise. They tend to be planned for 
a population of at least 100,000, to be located within the orbit of 
major metropolitan centres, and to aspire to a high degree of em- 
ployment independence. They are conspicuously different from 
either the British or Scandanavian counterparts in one very critical 
respect. Because they are ‘‘unique events,’ developing at the oppor- 
tune moment when financial and market conditions are right, they do 
not constitute a part of a wider system of cities. Under present 
legislation, they do not hold out much promise of becoming a major 


Urbanity and the Environment of the New Community: The Tapiola Model 


“The test of success . . .is to see Tapiola on the ground and to consider again what the 
objectives were. The basic intent was to build a modern cross-section community, 
biologically healthful, rich in opportunity and choice, and close to nature.” 


“One issue is that the garden city is antiurban, that the new town is an anomaly in 
urbanizing societies. On this point — the matter of urbanity or nonurbanity of the 
garden city —it might be useful to consider what in fact the term “urbanity” means.” 
Building a New Town 
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alternative to prevailing patterns of growth. While the best of the 
private developers have stressed the coincidence of public benefit 
and private gain, they have not yet met a decisive test. In the 1969 
annual report of the Rouse Company, developers of Columbia, Mary- 
land, the following objectives are found side by side: 


“To create, by superior planning, a higher quality of life for man 
and his family. 
To make an outstanding profit.” 


Within the Toronto-Centred Region formulation there is the 
prospect of developing a type of new city which borrows and carries 
to a logical conclusion some of the elements of the British, Scandina- 
vian and American traditions. It would be conceived, like the British 
example, as part of a strategy for directing the growth forces of a 
metropolitan-based region, and would have a distinct role and 
community identity within the region. It would not, however, be 
self-sufficient in employment. The Scandinavian reliance on a public 
commuter system, backed up by a highway network, would be 
emulated by the facilities of the parkway belt. Following the Stock- 
holm pattern, regional integration of communities is the aim. Em- 
phasis would be on the city in the region, on creating cities along a 
transportation corridor that forms, not only a single labour market, 
but a single leisure market. To develop sub-regional centres with a 
wide range of high-quality services, the new cities in the Tcr concept 
must, as in the American case, reach for a substantial population 
level, say in the 100,000 to 250,000 range. The skill exhibited by the 
best of the American new city developers suggests a unique chal- 
lenge to the Canadian process: to harness private enterprise in new 
city development in a manner which is sufficiently sustained and 
precise in timing, function and location, to make the new city not an 
accident of the market nor, as William Alonso and Paul Hellyer 
suggest, merely a laboratory for urban experiment, but, as part of a 





The Town Centre 


“Urbanity is not a matter of how much exists in gross but of how well things blend in 
daily experience.” 


Top. A model of the town center showing the church, the proposed hotel in the 
foreground, the proposed theater to the right of the tower, and the recently completed 
Heikintori department store above and to the west of the shopping plaza. 


Bottom. Model of the fourteen-storey tower alongside the pool. The theater is to the 
right. Behind the tower is the shopping plaza. The information pavilion (not shown) is 
to the left. 
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The Town Center and the Approach to the Town 


Clockwise beginning from top left. The town center, looking westward. 

The town center at night, with the tower penthouse illuminated as a beacon. The 
fountain is also illuminated. 

The approach to the town center on a winter night, at Christmas season. 

The approach to the town center. The stairs are very carefully proportioned for an easy 
ascent. Their breadth and elegance establishes a sense of occasion. 


system of cities, a genuine alternative to prevailing patterns of 
growth. 

Having defined ‘‘new city’’ in a somewhat special way the 
question arises whether the term ‘‘city’’ is appropriate, and 
“borough’’ has been suggested as an alternative. According to the 
dictionary, borough is associated in some way with an area of local 
government, and that does not quite fit. The word ‘‘city’”’ is preferred 
because it is a word of great historical depth, with strong spiritual 
overtones. The new areas of urban concentration in the Toronto- 
Centred Region must be more than undifferentiated slices of urban 
tissue. Such areas may be distinguished from the traditional self- 
contained city by being called the “‘integrated city,’’ to give emphasis 
both to its communal integrity and its links of all kinds to the met- 
ropolis and the other cities in the region. 


The Planning and Development Challenge 


In responding to this challenge of new city planning and develop- 
ment, it is possible to distill out of our own experience and that of 
other countries a certain set of problems which constitute the special 
requirements of new city development. These are: 


(i) to find the capital for acquiring substantial amounts of land 
and financing the basic utilities, transportation networks and 
social services (e.g., hospitals and schools) before a tax base has 
been created; 

(ii) to suppress the tendency of a large urban development to 
produce, by raising expectations, a level of land prices that is 
prohibitive; 

(iii) to initiate, before development, and sustain throughout a 
lengthy development period, an effective planning process; 
(iv) to create by skilful design the best qualities of spontaneous 
growth, e.g., diversity and responsiveness to many needs, while 
attaining a high standard of functional efficiency; 

(v) to find a way of administering the development of the on- 
going affairs of the city which is effective in a technical sense, 
and responsive to residents, without unduly discounting the 
future; and 

(vi) to divert powerful growth forces from accustomed to new 
patterns of development. 


Responding to these requirements and building a sound 
mechanism for new city planning and building is, whenever the 
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process has been launched, a matter of some urgency. For example, 
meeting the year 2000 growth target, in the sub-regional centres of 
the lakeshore urbanized area in the Tcr concept will require the 
attainment of an annual growth rate of 4 per cent, or about twice the 
Metro Toronto average. This will be necessary to avoid massive 
urban development immediately contiguous to metropolitan limits. 
Indeed, one more commitment of that nature might foreclose forever 
the opportunity of developing a decentralized form of growth in the 
Toronto region. The problems of the first two of the cited 
requirements — the high start-up costs for land and basic facilities, 
and holding the lid on land prices — are at centre stage in the 
development of the North Pickering New Town, jointly announced 
and endorsed by the federal and Ontario governments early in March 
1972. If the development proceeds as indicated, 18,000 acres will be 
assembled for Toronto’s second airport, and 25,000 acres for the new 
city and related service corridor and parkland. Price control on 
affected land was established by the province by regulations under 
the Expropriations Act. Prices to be paid by the province for the new 
community site and the service lands are not to include an escalation 
attributable to the presence of the airport itself. 

These measures taken together represented a policy initiative of 
some daring and foresight. Attaining this kind of regional strategy 
requires the creation of an effective mechanism to deal with the 
whole train of circumstances set in motion by a new city develop- 
ment strategy. Based on the cumulative western experience and 
relating that to the conditions of Ontario for purposes of illustration, 
the main features of the mechanism can be sketched out. 

To meet the challenge of a concept like the Toronto-Centred 
Region design, a New Cities Act for Ontario is needed which would 
define the responsibilities and powers and relationships of each 
agency in the new city structure of administration. The broad provin- 
cial interest would reside (a) in determining the general framework of 
development — the location, size, function and development sequ- 
ence of new cities; (b) in establishing a land policy that prevents the 
inflation of land prices becoming a barrier to desirable urban pat- 
terns; (c) in making available some of the loan capital required to 
overcome the initial hump of public investment; (d) in assuring that 
the new cities through their various phases of planning and de- 
velopment have a sound administrative base; and (e) in rendering 
technical assistance, particularly on land and financial aspects, 
where it may be required. 

The top of the pyramid within the provincial administration is 
seen as a senior advisory committee to the cabinet on urban and 


regional planning performing a central coordinating role on de- 
velopment matters in the province. The main executive arm of the 
province is seen as a new agency, the Office of New City Planning 
and Development, within the Ministry of Treasury, Economics and 
Intergovernmental Affairs. This should be a new function with a staff 
assembled for its special knowledge and expertise in the problems of 
large-scale urban development. 

The central principle of the proposed structure is that the locus 
of responsibility be placed in a new city administration within an 
existing unit of regional administration, preferably a regional gov- 
ernment. Its board would represent the interests most directly in- 
volved: the regional government itself; constituent local govern- 
ments, if they exist; special agencies like a Conservation Authority; 
representative citizens’ associations; private developers and the res- 
idents of the new city. The direct representation of residents on the 
board is important, because for many years as a small minority within 
the region there would be a risk of their submergence and alienation 
if they were not provided the opportunity to play a part in the 
management of the affairs of the new city. 

Emphasis on the regional role arises out of the opportunities 
opened up by the emerging framework of regional government. If 
that reform is to mean more than simply raising present local gov- 
ernments, with all their limitations, to a larger unit of activity, it will 
require that the new regional regimes become the means for the 
people of these areas to positively shape their own environments. 
This role will call for a new order of maturity. It is not at all consistent 
with narrow parochial politics — ‘‘you scratch my back and | will 
scratch yours’; but the consequences of not assuming this role, 
which would unquestionably be a more centralist solution along the 
lines of the British development corporations, ought to carry convic- 
tion in any province with strong local government traditions. In the 
western world, the example of Stockholm indicates the potential for 
achieving both entrepreneurial skill and imagination through a 
municipal organization. To encourage this possibility in the Ontario 
context, it is suggested that the new city administration have a high 
degree of executive autonomy within broad policies of Planning and 
Finance established by the Regional Council. 

The functions assigned to Ottawa are in line with its place in the 
federal structure. Inherently, the federal government must take the 
broadest view of development in the country. As such it has a part to 
play, in a consultative process with the province, in working out 
broad policy parameters with respect to the location, function, and 
timing of new city development. 
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At this broad level of policy-making, new community policy 
merges with urban policy, as well as federal regional development 
policy and industrial strategies. As questions of inter-regional dis- 
parities, the national pattern of cities, the distribution of population 
across Canada, the size of cities and their environmental impact and 
so on—as these questions rise to the top of national concerns, the 
federal role will become increasingly important, as will the process 
of three-level consultation on the major objectives and strategies of 
urban growth. 

While this kind of federal involvement would be important, its 
main operational role would be financial. It is not suggested, how- 
ever, that financial support be used as a basis for adding yet another 
layer to the new city planning process. To avoid this kind of federal 
posture, and to mobilize new sources of capital, there are grounds for 
giving serious consideration to the establishment of a Canadian 
Urban Development Bank. Such an organization would assemble 
both public and private institutional capital to support the infrastruc- 
ture (roads, utilities and services) of large-scale urban development. 
The basis for the participation of banks, trust and insurance com- 
panies is the change in the character of investment requirements in 
the urban economy. Concepts such as the Toronto-Centred policy 
are symptomatic of a new phase of urban development in Canada, in 
which communities through their public agencies are attempting to 
assume control of those major elements of urban development that 
affect the character and quality of urban life. Accordingly, there is a 
need for our financial institutions to supplement the established 
forms of participation in the urban process (such as mortgage financ- 
ing and bond purchases) with a more direct commitment to improv- 
ing the quality of our urban performance. The investments of the 
Urban Development Bank would be in the nature of foundation 
investments that underpin the security of all other private invest- 
ments in the urban economy. 

This three-level mechanism for the planning and development 
of new cities will have to accommodate a process that answers 
directly to the noted requirements of new city development. And that 
process, partly political and partly administrative, will have to en- 
compass the entire life cycle of a community from its initial concept 
of the good urban life, through its broad planning, design and financ- 
ing, to the acquisition and servicing of land and the staging of its 
construction, to its emergence as a place with its own political 
institutions and style. 


The Regional City: A Humane City? 


A concept like the Toronto-Centred plan is a species of a theoretical 
notion called the ‘‘regional city.’’ This construct needs to be under- 
stood on several levels. One is in terms of function and structure. 
Lewis Mumford, in The City in History, likened it to an electric power 
grid, characterized by a combination of units of varying capacity and 
type into a flexible efficient system.” The analogy is rough but preg- 
nantly suggestive. The regional city defined in contemporary terms 
has the following elements: a regional centre; sub-regional centres; 
high-speed transportation between the centres; and fully developed 
information/telecommunication systems. These elements together 
make possible the association of a number of physically separated, 
functionally distinct urban communities in one interacting network, 
operating as a single labour market and a single leisure market. 
Functionally this facilitates: 


(a) concentration of high order unique activities in the regional 
centre; 

(b) decentralization of general urban services into sub-regional 
centres, both within the established urban fabric and at new 
locations; 

(c) specialization of sub-regional centres on the basis of lcoa- 
tion, local resources, special skills or community initiative; 
(d) certain economies of scale: each centre can enjoy the 
benefits of the entire system; and 

(e) certain advantages, environmental as well as economic, of 
living in places which are much smaller than the regional 
centre. 


Looking at the regional city in terms of another dimension—as a 
physical structure — the following features are salient: 


(a) the growth of the regional centre is limited by the accom- 
modation of growth in a series of new (or accelerated) urban 
nodes; 

(b) sub-regional centres need to grow only to the point where 
an adequate level of general urban services can be supported; 
(c) each end of the system is within practical commuting range 
of the regional centre; 

(d) the settlement pattern fosters a transportation dynamics, 
such as well-balanced, two-directional passenger load patterns, 
which are supportive of a regional mass transportation system; 
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The Design of Centres as Community Focal Points 


“These are places that give shape and focus and purpose to the urban environment. 
They are strategically important in offsetting the sense of alienation which people 
suffer when their environment seems purposeless and meaningless.’” 


Trois-Rivieres, a successful centre 
“Surely something excellent has happened when the young people of a town enjoy 


sitting on the steps of the city hall, feeling that this is their place ?’’” Humphrey Carver, in 
Habitat (1972). 


(e) present transportation capacities and time-distance toler- 
ances favour a linear regional form, contained within a distance 
of about one hundred miles; and 

(f) the internal regional pattern of land use is characterized by 
a network of urban communities concentrated around express 
transportation stops, and physically separated by open country. 


Administratively, the theory of the regional city makes two infer- 
ences: that the boundaries of the regional are defined by the pragma- 
tic limits of the interactive system (for example, a tolerable round trip 
in a single evening); and that each major unit, regional and sub- 
regional, has a distinctive interest in and community base for partici- 
pation in both local and regional decision-making processes and 
structures. 

But the touchstone of the regional city is the quality of life it 
accommodates: what does it offer urban man? The striking feature of 
the regional concept lies in the opportunity it provides for choice and 
diversity: in where a person lives and to a degree how he lives, in his 
work, in where he finds leisure, and in the kind of environment he 
chooses to cultivate his sensibilities or talents. 

To say this much is to assert that the regional city retains — 
indeed fosters and enlarges—one of the historic attributes of the city; 
that is to provide, by the scope, complexity and richness of its 
facilities and interests, the stimulus for human fulfilment and crea- 
tive power. But this is only one side of the urban coin. The other side 
is the sense and reality of community. Lawrence Haworth, author of 
The Good City, has observed that specialization cuts two ways: it 
enhances opportunity and erodes community— “the sense of living a 
common life and having common concerns.”’ The ‘‘good city’ is 
attained by the effective combination of opportunity and com- 
munity.8 

While it would be extravagant in the extreme to attribute these 
qualities to any existing enterprise for organizing settlement on a 
regional basis, the regional city concept holds out this promise. For it 
is central to the concept in two respects. The regional centre can be 
sustained as the symbolic focus of the entire region precisely because 
it is the locale of region-wide services: the great concert hall, the big 
department stores, the boutiques and the bars. In a similar fashion, 
the sub-regional centre is the focus of the component areas of the 
region, forming a point of reference for the patterns of human associ- 
ation and acknowledged common interest that we call community. 

This relationship between city and the quality of life raises 
certain social-psychological issues, which are of particular interest to 
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The Quality of Life: The Touchstone of the Regional City 


The combined effect of psychological density and population potential is explosive. It 
has much to do with the galvanizing of human energy associated with city life as 
celebrated in our literature by Callaghan and Richler. This same energy can be the 
source of social pathology and violence; or it can in the right setting provide the fuel for 
the good urban life. 
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dynamic, heavily populated and urbanized regions like southern 
Ontario. The consequences of ‘‘pscyhological density’’ and popula- 
tion potential have been extensively studied by John B. Calhoun, 
who is noted for his studies of crowding amongst mammals.9 Liber- 
ally paraphrased, his thesis runs something like this: urbanization is 
accompanied by a general rise in the level of educational experi- 
ence, which heightens the individual’s consciousness of the world 
about him, thereby increasing his psychological mass. Urbanization 
also means higher population densities, which increase the possibil- 
ities for interaction between individuals. This is expressed by the 
formula that every individual is affected by every other individual in 
proportion to the reciprocal of the distances separating them. The 
potential of the individual living at an average density of about eight 
thousand per square mile in Metropolitan Toronto is many times 
greater than that of the farmer living in an agricultural area settled ata 
density of about fifteen to twenty per square mile. 

The combined effect of these two forces—psychological density 
and population potential — is explosive and demands a precise 
institutional and environmental response. It has much to do with the 
galvanizing of human energy associated with city life, as celebrated 
in our literature by Callaghan and Richler. This same energy can be 
the source of social-pathology and violence; or it can in the right 
setting provide the fuel for the good urban life. ‘“Every level and every 
centre of organization,’ says Calhoun, ‘‘should have free and easy 
communication with every other level or centre.’’19 Only an envi- 
ronment which is organized to achieve this kind of unfettered com- 
munication can provide for the full scope and diversity of society and 
human personality. Viewing the quality of urban life in this way 
suggests both the potential of the regional city concept, as it is being 
developed in Ontario, as well as the criteria by which people will 
ultimately judge it. 


The Strategy Restated 


This review of the new city in Canadian urban development may be 
stated in summary in five observations: 


—The new “integrated city’’ constitutes an element in a new 
regional growth form which offers an alternative to the cen- 
tralized monolithic metropolis. 

— New city development should be an aspect of provincial 
policy. The broad framework questions of where? when? how 
big? and what purposes? should be dealt with at the provincial 


level. Where federal involvement is important, functionally or 
financially, these questions should be considered jointly by the 
provincial and the federal governments within the context of 
national urban objectives, arrived at consensually through a 
three-level consultative process. The federal role will be critical 
in sustaining that process, and in providing back-up legislation 
affording the opportunity to utilize the “new community” alter- 
native in the management of urban growth. 

—The planning and building of new cities should be integrated 
with the evolving structure of regional government, wherever a 
process of local government reform towards a regional orienta- 
tion is under way; hence, executive responsiblity for the process 
should be placed in an agency of that kind of government. 
—Within the structure of regional government, recognition must 
be given to the special needs of the new aity planning and 
development process. 

—The new city planning process is an intergovernmental pro- 
cess requiring participation from the local to the federal level. 
The federal role is important but it should not take a direct 
administrative form. 


Two of the beneficial by-products of the operation of these four 
principles are that new “integrated cities’ will not be isolated exper- 
iments and become, as Blumenfeld fears, the road to utopian escape; 
and secondly, at the stage when a new city becomes well estab- 
lished, a region will not be left with a bureaucratic residue in the form 
of obsolete agencies, that becomes a problem, an expense and an 
embarrassment after it has outlived its usefulness. The new city 
development process would become absorbed in the on-going reg- 
ional municipal process. 

This concept of new city and of the regional city with which it is 
associated, must ultimately meet the test of its impact on the quality 
of life. It must satisfy the requirements, deceptively contradictory of 
“opportunity’” and ‘‘community.’’ And, in the special social- 
psychological conditions of massed urban populations, it must foster 
the release of the creative powers of its residents. 
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Regional Planning and 
National Urban Policy: 
The Alberta Case 


Basis for a National Urban Policy 


The relatively recent emergence of urban-regional issues as a matter 
of national policy concern raises the important question of how the 
urban regions of this country will be related to the policy process. The 
acknowledged turning point in policy thinking was the publication in 
December 1970 of N.H. Lithwick’s advisory report, Urban Canada: 
Problems and Prospects. 

The central thesis of the report was that we have failed to cope 
adequately with urban problems because we have dealt with each— 
housing, transportation, poverty, social unrest, environmental qual- 
ity, and the fiscal squeeze —largely in isolation. In doing so we have 
gone up a dead-end road dealing with symptoms instead of causes, 
because each of these has its roots and is inextricably intertwined in 
what Lithwick calls the urban process. This process is closely bound 
up with the economic development of the country which, insofar as 
the urban pattern is concerned, has been increasingly expressed in 
the concentration of population in a dozen large cities. Within each 
city the struggle for urban space has been a major determinant of the 
form and structure of cities, and of many of their problems. 

A number of points are made in the report that illuminate the 
urban process, as well as the requirements of national urban policies. 
There are four implications that are particularly noteworthy. 

The first is the interdependence of urban problems and the 
associated need in seeking solutions to be aware of these relation- 
ships. For example, our preference in the recent past for single 
detached dwellings results in a high level of urban space consump- 
tion, in low density, the lateral spread of cities, high travel costs from 
homes to other places, and rising land prices. We will be wise in 
seeking to deal with any of these issues to understand how each is 
locked into a chain of relationships within the urban process. 

The second implication concerns the relationship between 
towns and cities. As the report expressed it: “Urbanization deter- 
mines not only the growth of individual urban units, but the evolution 
of the whole urban system, ... An approach that fails to appreciate 


the totality of this urban network, that fails to see the impact of city A 
on city B, and through it the feedback into the whole urbanization 
process ultimately will be unable to cope meaningfully with urban 
reality.”” 

Thirdly, in the growth of this country there has been a “‘line of 
influence,” going from economic development to the growth of the 
urban system, to the rise of the individual town and city. Looking at 
the urban system in this way, it is concluded that in attempting to 
solve their problems, individual cities are not self-sufficient and 
autonomous, and are subject to major forces that do not lie within 
their control. 

Finally, the interdependence of all the elements of the urban 
system (functionally and geographically) requires that we find a new 
policy-making mechanism that would permit all of the major groups 
to struggle towards coordination and consensus, which is essential if 
they are not to conflict and confound each other and ultimately waste 
scarce resources. To make this possible a national urban council is 
suggested. Since this is constitutionally a sensitive area, Lithwick 
carefully picks his words on the concept and composition of the 
proposed urban council: 


It would be a forum where the interests of the various groups 
involved in the urban policy system could be presented, where 
objectives could be reconciled, and where feasible plans could 
be drawn up—strong regional differences and the unique role of 
the provinces must be recognized. One alternative would be to 
have a two-tier system. Regional councils would develop reg- 
ional plans. The membership on these would consist of local 
federal officials, relevant provincial authorities, and representa- 
tives of the relevant urban communities, both at the higher level 
and including particular local interest groups, which will neces- 
sarily vary in the different regions. Above these councils would 
be the National Council, where regional and national objectives 
could be harmonized and integrated. 


Since the publication of Urban Canada, events have moved 
towards the establishment of a tri-level process of policy consultation 
between the federal government, the provinces and the muni- 
cipalities. This is in part a reflection of one of the key principles in the 
mandate of the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs: ‘‘the fostering of 
co-operative relationships in respect of urban affairs with the pro- 
vinces and, through them, their municipalities, and with the public 
and with private organizations.’’1 The major result of the first tri-level 
conference, held in November 1972, was an agreement to initiate 
three-level meetings, province by province, or by groups of pro- 
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vinces, and to hold a second national tri-level conference in 1973. 
This 1973 conference, held in Edmonton, initiated a tri-level study of 
urban finance. 


Regional Planning in Alberta 


At the juncture of what is apparently a new chapter in policy-making 
on human settlement in Canada, it is important to understand the 
evolution of sub-provincial and regional policy-making structures 
and processes. This is best illustrated by the case of Alberta which has 
been since 1950 the leading edge of regionalism in Canada, at least 
for the basic framework function of regional planning. It owes this 
distinction to the application of the principle of collective action by 
municipalities sharing common concerns within a common region. 
The principle was invoked within a planning system which has the 
following features: 


1. The planning regions, administered by regional planning 
commissions, are delineated by the province, in consultation 
with the municipalities, in a way which recognizes the inter- 
dependence of town and country. 

2. The regional planning process is seen as a mechanism for 
rural and urban municipalities to reach a measure of consensus 
on the central issues of urban and regional growth —the direc- 
tion, sequence and extent of urban development, the overall 
pattern of communities, and the relationship of these to natural 
resources. 

3. The province is a direct participant in this process, both as a 
substantial contributor to regional budgets and as a member, 
through the relevant departments, of the various commissions. 
4. The method of adopting regional plans acknowledges the 
validity of the region as a unit of planning administration; a 
regional plan is confirmed by the affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the members present and voting on the resolution. 

5. Financing of the commissions, which has always been ona 
shared basis between the province and the municipalities, in- 
volves the principles of provincial-municipal partnership and 
the collective responsibility of municipalities within each reg- 
ion. Amendments to the Planning Act in 1971 established an 
Alberta Planning Fund, providing for contributions by mu- 
nicipalities by a regular tax levy, with the mill rate set on a 
sliding scale, in proportion to population. The province contri- 
butes 1.5 of the total amount of the municipal contributions. 
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The Regional Planning Commission of Alberta 


Taken together the Alberta commissions represent a system of regional planning, 
concerned with the integrated development of town and country within regions and 
the coordination of land use, environment and development between regions. The 
system which has been evolving since 1950 is now well established. Its financial base 
is secured by a provincial tax levy on constituent municipalities, and by a direct 
provincial contribution. The commission’s membership is made up mainly of 
municipalities, which in the various regions work together on problems of the urban 
regional environment. The question is: how can this on-going process of interaction 
around the natural regional associations of the province be plugged into the emerging 
consultative process between the three levels of government? 
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6. The Planning Commission assumes an active role in the 
development process by (a) its exercise of the subdivision ap- 
proval function, delegated from the province; (b) its technical 
planning services to member municipalities; and (c) its 
planning-management role in the development of new com- 
munities under the New Towns Act (1956), in resource-based 
and urban-centred regions. 


By 1972 this pattern of regional planning administration ex- 
tended from the American border to the Peace River region, and 
included seven commissions, centred on the major cities of Alberta: 
Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Calgary, Red Deer, Weatskiwin/Camrose, 
Edmonton and Grande Prairie/Peace River. These covered about 58 
per cent of the area of the province and 86 per cent of its population. 

In the context of the intergovernmental process of policy consul- 
tation, the Alberta case deserves more than cursory treatment, be- 
cause it is so inseparably a part of the government system in that 
province, and because it represents a tendency expressed in different 
forms in the other provinces of the country — for example, the 
regional district in British Columbia, the regional government in 
Ontario, and the regional administration in Quebec. 


The Oldman River Region: Building the Region into the Nation 


The kind of regional evolution, exemplified by Alberta, should be a 
source of great strength to the tri-level process. This can perhaps be 
best appreciated by considering how one urban-centred region 
might be related to the evolving intergovernmental mechanism. The 
region in question is the Oldman River region in southwestern Al- 
berta, a vast area of over 10,000 square miles, containing about 8.5 
per cent of the Alberta population (116,491 in 1971) and centred on 
the city of Lethbridge. In most respects it is a regional analogue of 
Lithwick’s observations on the urban system.2 

The region is highly diversified, including such towns as Taber 
(population 4,590 in 1966), thirty miles east of Lethbridge, a service 
centre for an irrigated district farmed intensively on the sugar beet, 
mixed farming pattern; Pincher Creek (population 3,220 in 1966), 
based on ranching country near the foothills and in the vicinity of 
important natural gas discoveries; Cardston, the centre of Mormon 
settlement, on the edge of the Blood Indian Reserve about fifteen 
miles north of the United States border; and Vulcan in the northern 
part of the region, an important grain elevator terminal serving a rich 
wheat-growing area. All of these diverse elements, together with 
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The Oldman River Region: Trade Areas of City Centres and 
Greater Town Centres 


Underlying the institutional fact, the Oldman River Regional Planning Commission, is 
a functional fact: the interdependence of the community within the region. Lethbridge, 
the principal city, is at the top of a hierarchy linked to a network of ‘greater towns,” 
offering fifty-six to a hundred services, which in turn are linked to towns and villages 
with respectively thirty-one to fifty-five and eleven to thirty services, and so on. Two 
major urban issues that arise at this time are (a), the relationship between investment in 
public services and selective town growth within the region, and (b), the future 
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other towns, villages and hamlets, form part of an urban system 
focused on Lethbridge (population 46,620 in 1966). As a 1970 study 
shows, it is a system in three ways: (1) the component urban centres 
form a service hierarchy that meets the requirements of the regional 
population; (2) Lethbridge serves as the distribution centre for the 
entire region; and (3) the rate and quality of its economic develop- 
ment has a significant impact on the development of the region as a 
whole.3 

It follows that none of the communities are ‘‘self-sufficient and 
autonomous.” Their roles as service centres are dependent on a 
complex web of related variables, the most important of which are 
location and transportation/communication facilities, range of ser- 
vices, trade areas, threshhold levels (the minimum amount of pur- 
chasing power necessary to support the supply of a good from a 
central place), and economic reach (the maximum distance that 
consumers are willing to travel to a centre to obtain services of that 
centre). A change in any one of these variables for any one centre can 
upset the entire system.4 

Since 1955 this functional interdependence has been expressed 
ina form of institutional interdependence through the Oldman River 
Regional Planning Commission. Under the provisions of the Plan- 
ning Act of Alberta, the twenty-eight municipalities and improve- 
ment districts of the region have been developing an integrated 
approach to the problems of land use, industrial development, popu- 
lation distribution, transportation, recreation, public services gener- 
ally, and the “financing and programming of public development 
projects and capital works.’’5 This is a prolonged and difficult pro- 
cess; in 1971 it was reported that the commission had partially 
completed a ‘‘preliminary regional plan.” 

From the point of view of developing a cooperative approach to 
policy thinking in Canada, it is important to note some of the policy 
issues that emerge in the Oldman region. One of them is the relation- 
ship of the service structure and the urban hierarchy to public in- 
vestment, federal, provincial and municipal, in roads, public works, 
health services, housing, education, welfare, not to mention jails, 
Treasury branches and liquor stores. Even in a province where 
wealth comes pouring out of the ground, financial resources are not 
unlimited, priorities have to be set and choices made. The location 
and maintenance of public facilities reinforce the roles of the 
selected towns. It is important that the allocation of public invest- 
ment be related to urban development policy worked out regionally 
with a view to optimizing the accessiblity, range and quality of 
offered services.& 


Another issue is the future development of Lethbridge as a 
regional centre. Commission work suggests that the city is ata turning 
point, having reached an approximate steady state in employment on 
the basis of its role as a regional wholesaling centre. Manufacturing, 
particularly food processing and beverages, are mentioned, as well 
as the impetus of the Univeristy of Lethbridge, as possible new 
sources of growth.’ This is a lively public concern. The 1971 annual 
conference of the commission adopted as its theme: ‘To grow or not 
to grow.”’ Factors that need to be considered in responding to this 
issue include the question of size: Lethbridge is a compact commun- 
ity with a strong sense of identity, “large enough to have the 
amenities one expects in a city, but still small enough to retain a sense 
of community, and to allow free movement between social 
classes;’’® the question of growth rate, from the viewpoint of socio- 
economic and environmental assimilation; and the opportunities 
opened up by the city’s regional role. 

For example, education is a regional service which has made an 
impressive start in the form of a community college and the new 
University, which in its dramatic central location on the coulees of 
the river valley is already a local landmark. The full unfolding of a 
University of Southwestern Alberta, which in its landscape and 
human background is so distinctive, offers some fascinating oppor- 
tunities for giving a regional emphasis to studies in georgraphy, 
economics, sociology, anthropology, art and archeology, and his- 
tory. It is not difficult to imagine a genuine flowering of creative work 
around the expression of a regional culture. The strong emphasis on 
continuing education in both the college and the university is an 
augury of this potential. 

These policy issues have local, regional, provincial and national 
dimensions; for example, Lethbridge is eligible for pree’s manufactur- 
ing incentives program. However they may be settled, the foregoing 
suggests one indispensable prerequisite in this Lithwickian world, 
and that is that the interdependence acknowledged and _in- 
stitutionalized and so carefully cultivated by the people of the Old- 
man region be plugged into the consultative process being de- 
veloped between governments. For its area, the Oldman Commis- 
sion already represents ‘‘a forum where the interests of the various 
groups involved in the urban policy system could be presented, 
where objectives could be reconciled, and where feasible plans 
could be drawn up.” We need to build upon this organic process of 
regionalization wherever it occurs. Should this not be done in the 
Oldman case, then it is very likely that the policy issues of concern to 
the region will not find their place on the conference agenda; and 
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the intergovernmental process itself will not build from established 
strength. 

While the case for regional involvement in the tri-level process 
has been made for one region in Alberta, it applies with equal force to 
the six other regional planning districts in that province, as well as to 
the regional governments of Ontario, the districts of British Colum- 
bia, the administrative regions of the province of Quebec, and so on. 


_ Education for Planning 
) and Action 


Canadian urban problems are complex, interconnected, historically 
rooted but changing, fraught with value choices and conflicts, dif- 
ficult to deal with separately — pressures released in one problem 
area, such as transportation, will show up in another, like land or 
housing; and a high degree of public responsiblity must be assumed 
for their solution. 

These are circumstances in which individuals, groups and gov- 
ernments require a way of sorting and integrating an avalanche of 
urban information in the light of preferred urban goals. For the facts 
themselves are neutral: a slum is a slum is aslum. What is needed is a 
holistic view of the world, a philosophy which first, permits us to 
organize a confusing array of information, and secondly, provides a 
basis for making a judgement on the facts: What is good? bad? and 
what should be done about what we do not like? 

This philosophic search is the most difficult task of all. While it 
will be conducted wherever men and women are confronted with 
choices and decisions on the environment, one of the major centres 
for its development should be in the universities and colleges that lay 
claim to responsibility for the education of planners. In this setting, a 
philosophy of planning: what do we do about our environment? and 
by what means? becomes an integral part of a philosophy of planning 
education, for it answers the classic question—education for what? 


Environmental Planning: The Historical Context 


To begin at the beginning, the presumption is made that some 
understanding of the place of planning in society is a necessary 
precedent to stating a philosophy of Planning Education. The his- 
torian, W.H. McNeill, has shown that the rise of western society, the 
global cosmopolitanism that has become dominant in this past cen- 
tury, is characterized by two major themes: ‘‘(i) the growth of human 
control over inanimate forms of energy; and (ii) an increasing readi- 
ness to tinker with social institutions and customs in the hope of 
attaining desired goals.’’ The first of these is the province of science 
and the second, while not wholly the preserve of planning, is the area 
in which it occupies a significant place. The ‘“‘manipulation’” of 
inanimate and social energies has become the master theme of our 
epoch and planning is deeply rooted in this theme." 
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This common root of science and planning has implications for 
the method of planning. It has been argued that in viewing man’s 
situation in the perspective of biological time, we have moved from 
an era of problem-solving by the genetic method (the method of 
survival by the species), to the method of problem-solving by the 
individual (through the development of a sensitive nervous system 
and brain, permitting the individual organism to learn the hard way 
by danger and experience), to problem-solving by science (the 
method of study and anticipation, reaching its highest pitch in our 
time by means of feedback or cybernetic anticipation).? 

This is the method which makes it possible, through the laws of 
physics, to put a spacecraft in orbit, or through the laws of 
economics to anticipate and avoid a recession. The method of 
problem-solving by anticipation, which has been so fruitful in the 
physical and life sciences, is the very same method required “for 
large-scale human organization and control.’’? It constitutes a large 
part of the method of planning—if it is understood to include both the 
exercise of forethought, and the implementing of such forethought in 
dealing with society’s problems, and to be tempered by an apprecia- 
tion of the complexity of human personality and growth. 

The concern in this statement is specifically with society’s en- 
vironmental problems. Environment is conceived broadly to include 
natural, biological, communal and urban-regional components. 
Thus, in speaking of environmental planning, we mean an activity 
concerned with inventorying the economic and aesthetic resources 
of a region; with understanding the ecosystems of an area’s unique 
plant and animal life and of the peculiarities of its watersheds and 
airsheds; with knowing the community life of an area, both subjec- 
tively and objectively in terms of functions, relationships and flows of 
all kinds between communities of different sizes and purposes; and 
with the integration of these environmental elements into a form of 
settlement, an urban-regional environment, that satisfies consensual 
goals to the highest possible degree. For purposes of policy applica- 
tion, this concept will have spatial limits: a city, region, province or 
country. And it will make people — their needs and perceptions, 
values and institutions — the focus of its concern. 

In Canada we are, of course, inheritors of other western tradi- 
tions, such as those of individualism, from the English, French and 
American bourgeois revolutions, not to mention our own nine- 
teenth-century eruptions. It is a little startling to read in William Lyon 
Mackenzie’s Navy Island Proclamation of 1837 such earth-shaking 
objectives as ‘Freedom of Trade—every man to be allowed to buy at 
the cheapest market and sell at the dearest,” and ‘‘the distribution of 


the wild lands of the country to the industry, capital, skill and 
enterprise of worthy men of all nations.’”4 

The further elaboration of this aspect of the liberal-democratic 
tradition is a matter of record. One of its high marks was the social 
impact of the concept of biological evolution. Darwin, who recorded 
so humanely his horror at the oppression he saw in South America 
during the voyage of the Beagle, lived to see his concepts of natural 
selection and survival of the fittest employed to ‘‘justify both a rugged 
individualism at home and a ruthless collective imperialism 
abroad.’’5 Vestiges of these attitudes have tended to flare up in 
Canada during times of change or stress, as in the first quarter of this 
century: “To healthy Britons of good behaviour our welcome is 
everlasting: but to make this country a dumping ground for the scum 
and dregs of the old world means transplanting the evils and vices 
that they may flourish in a new soil. ... 

In North America the challenges of pioneer existence gave us 
from the beginning a split personality. On the one hand, the oppor- 
tunity to own land under the homestead policy nourished all the 
individualist tendencies towards fierce self-reliance and indepen- 
dence. On the other hand, the special hazards of the pioneer life, 
including the vicissitudes of the grain market, and the urge to build 
rapidly the entire superstructure of a modern technological society, 
drove men towards cooperation and government intervention. 

These different strands in the Canadian and general western 
background are cited because they represent living forces which 
condition the purposes, style and impact of environmental planning. 

The evolution of contemporary planning is inextricably bound 
up with three types of breakdown in societal arrangements: the 
breakdown of the auto-regulative process known as the market; the 
breakdown in the use and management of natural resources; and the 
breakdown of the urban environment, including certain aspects of 
the property system. From the first has come national economic 
planning, with emphasis on the manipulation of the critical 
aggregates — employment, income, savings and investment — to 
keep the economy on even keel. From the second has come the 
interest in conservation and natural resources planning. And from the 
third breakdown has come the bottom-up planning tradition with its 
emphasis on the protection of property values through zoning, onthe 
City Beautiful, on humanitarian reform, and on urban-centred reg- 
ional planning. Each of these requires some brief interpretation. 
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The Market: Economic Disparities and Regionalism 


One of the striking features of national economic planning in Canada 
and the United States is that it has been accompanied by a heighten- 
ing of interest in regional issues and regional planning. The reason is 
not far to seek; in times of recession some areas which were depen- 
dent on highly vulnerable staple products were hit much harder than 
others. However, in both theory and practice, the idea of purposive 
planned intervention to overcome social crises was coupled with the 
idea of decentralization of some responsiblity and some power to the 
constituent regions of the country. 

One of the seminal experiences in regional planning, both in 
North America and internationally, has been the work of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority (tv), initiated by the government of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in 1933. The boldness of its concept and its 
conspicuous early success against great odds have made a deep 
impression. The journals of David Lilienthal, its second chairman 
provide the most vivid expression of the governing concepts of the 
TvA approach. One of the key principles was the integrated develop- 
ment of the Valley’s resources: ‘‘Tva isn’t (just) a power project . . . itis 
small industries coming to towns . . . better navigation and recreation 
... reforestation and communities becoming strong.’’ Another was 
the decentralization of administration, which took the form of a 
struggle against co-ordination’ by the Department of the Interior in 
Washington. And a third major concept, related to the decentraliza- 
tion theme, is participation. ‘“What the technical developments will 
mean in terms of the values of human life,’”’ Lilienthal wrote, “‘is what 
will determine the final answer: is it good or not? And since it is the 
end result in these terms that we must have constantly in mind, | 
... lay great emphasis on the ways and means adapted to secure the 
participation of people in the work that has been carried on, the 
efforts to utilize and release and stimulate human energies and 
creativeness.... '’6 

In Canada the regional fact has come to be expressed in national 
and provincial policies designed to close the gap in living standards 
between regions. ‘Balanced regional development’ has become 
one of the commandments of the Economic Council of Canada.’ This 
is as much a political and social as an economic concern. Greater 
equality between regions has become a national priority because 
many Canadians wish to enjoy the distinctive features of their own 
region without being forced by circumstances to migrate to greener 
pastures. 
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Roosevelt and Lilienthal and the Planning Concept 


The development of the concept of regional planning in Canada owes something to 
the compelling example of the Tennessee Valley Authority and its articulate spokes- 
men, Franklin D. Roosevelt and David E. Lilienthal. In Lilienthal’s Journals, there is an 
entry (April 22, 1942) referring to a discussion with President Roosevelt in which the 
President made reference to his initiation of broad land use planning in the State of 
New York, and which brought the following response: ‘Mention of his work in New 
York on the planning idea gave me the opportunity to say something to him that | had 
long wanted to. ‘Occasionally people will ask,” | said, “where did the regional 
planning idea of the TVA come from? We know that Musele Shoals and Senator Norris 
account for the power part of TVA. But what about planning, and how come? What 
you have said about your beginning the land-use study idea in New York suggests the 
answer that | give: the regional planning idea of the TVA is a direct outgrowth of the 
experience and thinking of Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 
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Conservation and the Emergence of Planning 


For insight into the resources element of Canadian planning, atten- 
tion is directed towards a 1970 paper, Conservation, Resources and 
Environment, by C. Ray Smith and David R. Witty. There is a link 
between the Commission of Conservation of fifty years ago, the 
Resources of Tomorrow Conference of 1961, the contemporary con- 
servation agencies and our present efforts to more closely align 
Ecology and Planning. The root of much of the environmental 
philosophy of the 1970s is to be found in the emphasis of these earlier 
conferences on a comprehensive approach, on the interdependence 
of different resource uses, on the need for better research, planning 
and resource management. The commission shared even the present 
concern for the quality of life, but with a somewhat different and less 
existential twist: ‘Conservation of life ... counts most largely in 
increasing production.” 

It has been a long road from the follies of the Palliser Triangle — 
the misguided plowing up of dry western grasslands—to the goals of 
Environment Canada: ‘The focus is on major changes in land and 
water use. .. . The requirement is to ensure that the costs and benefits 
of all consequences to the environment are taken into account before 
commitments are made and plans completed. . .. Pollution is to be 
controlled for the protection and benefit of men and all living 
things.”’ 


The Urban Environment 


The surge of urbanization in Canada early in this century at first 
evoked a response that was influenced by the City Beautiful move- 
ment associated with the Chicago Exposition of 1893 and Daniel 
Burnham, who conceived that city’s celebrated lakefront park sys- 
tem. This influence showed up in Canada in the Civic Guild of 
Toronto, in a competition for the Vancouver Civic Centre and in the 
1915 plan for Ottawa prepared by Sir Herbert Holt.9 

This concern for the sensory environment, however, was soon to 
give way to a less heroic tradition. In a book on city planning. 
published in 1916, which reviewed both American and Canadian 
legislation and practice, Frank Backus Williams, a lawyer of some 
distinction who drafted the first city planning law of the State of New 
York, gave articulate expression to the gospel of planning for prop- 
erty. ‘Government,’ he wrote, “has . . . the main function of regulat- 
ing and adjusting the actions and property interests of its inhabitants. 
...”’ And ‘‘districting,”” which was the contemporary term for zon- 


ing, had a twofold objective: ‘‘first, to discover differences in differ- 
ent parts of cities and adapt regulations to them ... , secondly, to 
protect, accentuate or create character in a district. ...’’ He further 
asserted that ‘‘the result of the systems should be to increase land 
values, and prevent fluctuations in them.”’ These views were echoed 
by Naulon Cauchon, president of the Town Planning Institute of 
Canada from 1923 to 1928, who laid it on the line: “Town Planning, 
properly understood, means obtaining the most for our money. ...”” 
He was referring to the benefits of greater efficiency in the physical 
organization of cities as well as the stabilizing effect of zoning on 
property values.1° 

In Canadian planning’s formative period there were, of course, 
other responses to the problems of our cities which were contem- 
porarily described as “housing conditions which shame our 
civilization ... thousands of families occupy(ing) but one room 
each ... ,”” etc. “Our boast should be,’’ wrote the humanitarian 
reformer, Mr. Frank Beer, ‘‘not how many fine houses there are in our 
cities, but how few poor, unsanitary and unworthy ones.’’ And, as 
has already been noted, a major force fifty and sixty years ago was 
the Commission of Conservation which laid the foundation for the 
present concept of urban-centred regional planning, in which there 
is a coalescence of economic, resource conservation and environ- 
mental themes, and in which the guiding idea is to achieve the 
mastery required to shape the environment towards consensual im- 
ages of ‘‘the good life.’”"1 The ‘bottom-up’ environmental concerns 
and the “top-down” concerns of economic development meet and 
coalesce, into the new discipline of regional planning. In this con- 
cept, the region becomes the place where local notions of the good 
life are reconciled with provincial and national policies of economic 
development. 


The Post-Industrial Perspective 


There is also a very strong presumption in current theories of social 
development that structural changes in our society are making us 
increasingly a planning society. The new industrial model pro- 
pounded by such writers as John Kenneth Galbraith and Daniel Bell 
has emphasized that planning has its roots in increasing complexity, 
accelerating rates of social change and massive technology. It is 
further characterized by an enlarged scale of capital investment, 
expansion of social capital, intensified environmental vulnerability, 
increased capacity to manipulate and analyse information, and a 
new highly sensitized, highly educated political constituency. Plan- 
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ning, under these conditions, becomes embedded in society, not 
only to help solve its technical problems that lend themselves to 
systematic analysis and rational solution, but as a means of achiev- 
ing consensus and decisive action on basic issues. 


Criteria for Planning Education 


With this view of the societal role of planning as background, a 
number of criteria for education in planning will be attempted. 


Social Concept. The first criterion is that the critical place of plan- 
ning in contemporary society be understood. It is hoped that the 
foregoing observations, at the very least, suggest that we are not 
dealing with some narrow technical process, but with an essential 
social technique related to the fundamental issues of our time. It 
follows that everyone involved in the educational process should 
come to conceive of their tasks with a creative imagination which is 
commensurate with the challenge. 


Planning as Process The second criterion is that planning be under- 
stood as a continuing process which to be effective must be rooted in 
our social and political institutions. From this point of departure, 
research, policy-making, action and feedback are seen as part of a 
single indivisible struggle or process and our studies must give due 
weight to each. To be effective in any phase, we must know some- 
thing about the requirements of each and their interrelationships. For 
example, the inescapable complexity of contemporary data and 
analysis and the need to anticipate the impact of one action on 
another sometimes lead us to the tools of systems analysis as an aid in 
decision-making. But it is in the nature of systems analysis that it is 
dependent on an explicit statement of goals as a basis for explicit 
evaluation criteria. In this sense, the quality of the planner’s advice 
will depend on the sophistication he develops in formulating policy 
goals. He must add to his repertoire the essential ‘‘software’’ skills, 
which might include the capacity to analyse problems in a deep 
historical and ecological sense,'? social surveys, determining interest 
group consensus, and formulating value issues for policy-makers. 





Elements of the Planning Process, Goals/Achievement Approach 


This is an outline of the elements of the planning process conceived in goals- 
achievement terms. In this concept of planning method philosophical issues: what to 
do and why? are joined with plans of action: how to do it? and vigorous analysis of 
choices, the ordering of programmes: when to carry out actions? and the evaluation of 
their effect: who benefits or loses? and how much? 


The Planning Process 








(Feedback ) 


Values (V) 
Goals (G) 


Objectives (O) 
Priorities 
Programmes 
Criteria (C) 
Projects 
Monitoring 


and Feedback 


Evaluation 


Cs® Ca® Cs® 
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~( ( 





Ce® C 


a patterned set of general attitudes 


idealized end states expressed in terms of real world processes 
and conditions 


a specific aim, conforming to and fulfilling goals, and obtain- 
able 


the ordering of objectives, programmes and projects in the 
light of techniques of anticipatory evaluation, such as cost- 
benefit analysis and/or societal and political urgencies. 


sets of proposed actions to implement objectives 


operational definitions arising from particular objectives, that 
is the conditions that must be satisfied, which form the basis for 
the design and evaluation of programmes and projects 


specific actions undertaken as part of a programme and fulfil- 
ling specific criteria 


the systematic recording, documentation and communication 
of programme and project experience 


the judgment of the programme/project experience on the 
basis of specified criteria, and the drawing of policy inferences 
concerning goals, objectives, programmes and projects, i.e. 
their relative soundness or need for change and improvement. 
This takes place before (Evaluation 1)—as an input to setting 
priorities, and during and after action (Evaluation 2), as a basis 
for change and improvement in programmes and projects 
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The Commitment Criterion The third criterion follows from the 
foregoing. A Planning scholar is not a passive and detached observer 
of a process. He is preparing himself to be an active participant. To be 
effective he will require a high degree of commitment to what will 
often be a combative role. To those who may be discouraged by this, 
remember the assertion of Jean Paul Sartre that commitment is the 
corollary of freedom, the ability to choose one’s life work or mission. 


Regional Focus The fourth criterion is that, in any planning society, 
a particular program of Planning Education must identify its own area 
of concern with a view to achieving a substantial degree of concen- 
tration, internal unity and focus. There are many options of equal 
validity as long as they respond to the conditions and needs of the 
environment in which we work. For example, at Waterloo we re- 
sponded to the need to develop the discipline of regional planning in 
a way that is sensitive to the great regional diversity in Canada, which 
contains both highly “advanced” industrialized areas as well as 
totally undeveloped regions. Thus the program relates to both 
urban-centred regions and developing regions; it encompasses de- 
velopment resources and environmental issues, with the issue em- 
phasis shifting within the spectrum from highly developed to de- 
veloping regions. 

In the elaboration of the regional approach, for education or 
action, there is need to be wary of the thin line between regionalism, 
a celebration of an area’s innate life potentials, and sectionalism, the 
parochial preoccupation with defending and aggrandizing one’s 
own turf. This distinction is very clearly expressed in the school of 
thought led by Howard W. Odum, sociologist and planner. Regional 
planning is a social instrument for reconciling and achieving a bal- 
ance between technology and indigenous culture, between regional 
individuality and the forces of standardization, and between the 
region and the nation. Canadian curricula will ignore these nuances 
at their own peril.19 


The Discipline Mix The selection of this focus leads to the fifth 
criterion: a planning program must include a discipline mix that is as 
broad as its prototypical units of study. In the case of regional 
planning, the disciplines suggest themselves: geography and 
economics for the analysis of structural and functional features (the 
impact of labour markets as well as soil patterns); ecology for the 
observation of biotic ecosystems and man’s relationship to them and 
as a link to human ecology; sociology for an understanding of the 


context of values and social institutions; political science for a grasp 
of statutory frameworks and decision-making processes; urban de- 
sign to reveal the aesthetic potentials of different environments; and 
regional planning to draw out the insights and implications of these 
and other fields and develop strategies for their application in an 
integrated fashion to society’s problems. This approach avoids the 
pitfall of an imbalanced emphasis on one stream, such as the tradi- 
tional emphasis on design; it also requires a high degree of flowing 
together of the various streams. Achieving this is a subtle matter, but it 
is facilitated by a faculty which includes ‘‘specialists’’ as well as 
“‘mainstream’”’ planners, and by fostering interaction and a reason- 
able degree of conceptual rapport internally. This introduces a con- 
straint on the size of the faculty group because, beyond a certain 
point (perhaps the point where it is no longer possible to sit around a 
big table), such cohesion is extremely elusive. And this approach also 
introduces an obligation to minimize the old-style single virtuoso 
project, and to develop in its place broad studies of regions or major 
problem areas requiring the orchestration of a diversity of talents and 
expertise. 


An Experimental Approach Thesixth criterion arises, ina sense, out 
of the preceding five. A philosophy which emphasizes process and 
an inter-disciplinary approach must discover learning forms that are 
appropriate. By definition it must be experimental. The Waterloo 
approach may again serve as an illustration. Emphasis has been 
placed on group projects or working teams to simulate planning field 
experience; on contact with outside environments, developments 
and events; and on the opportunity for research, giving scope for the 
student to find himself as a scholar, to develop his own working 
methods and hopefully nourish his or her potentials for making a 
more than perfunctory dent on planning theory and practice. The 
ultimate aim of the Waterloo approach is to dissolve classroom walls. 
An inflexible commitment to a single approach is to be avoided as 
relevant experience is limited and we have very few models to go by. 
In our working style we must remain good pragmatists. 


Man: The Centre The seventh criterion is the most difficult of all 
because it responds directly in an ideological sense to the societal 
role of planning. Since planning is a social and political process, it is 
deeply involved in the battleground of ideas and human values. 
While the planner as a professional individual must respect the 
political context in which he works, planning as a method and an 
institutional approach cannot escape philosophical judgments. The 
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point is made cogently by Erich Fromm in his observations on plan- 
ning and computer technology: 


What is the procedure of humanistic planning? Computers 
should become a functional part in a life-oriented social system 
and nota cancer which begins to play havoc and eventually kills 
the system. . .. The values which determine the selection of facts 
and which influence the programming of the computer must be 
gained on the basis of human nature, its various possible man- 
ifestations, its optimal forms of development and the real needs 
conducive to this development. That is to say man, not techni- 
que, must become the ultimate source of values; optimal human 
development and not maximal production the criterion for all 
planning.'4 


Accepting planning’s creative social role — in fact, Fromm’s 
criterion of ‘‘optimum human development’ —suggests that there is 
a particular tradition which deserves a special place in the program 
of studies. The line of thought leading from Emerson to Thoreau to 
Benton Mackaye to Patrick Geddes to Lewis Mumford and Howard 
Odum (and recently given vigorous expression by John Friedmann) 
has contributed greatly not only to philosophy, literature and social 
criticism but, indirectly through its contemporary reinterpretation, to 
the development of a philosophy of regional planning. In the Cana- 
dian literature on the environment and the city, it is reflected in the 
writing of such authors as Hans Blumenfeld, Pierre Dansereau and 
Lawrence Haworth. 

Historically, this philosophy has assumed the role of critic of the 
early industrialism of North America in which environmental values 
played little part. Thoreau observed, ‘‘If aman walks in the woods for 
love of them half each day, he is in danger of being regarded as a 
loafer; but if he spends his whole day as a speculator shearing off 
those woods and making earth bald before her time, he is esteemed an 
industrious and enterprising citizen.’ The positive ideas of this 
philosophy have tended to be a blend of utopianism which Emerson 
immortalized, and a shrewd response to contemporary development 
issues. Benton Mackaye, who acknowledged his debt to Thoreau, 
calling him the ‘philosopher of environment,’’ was perhaps the first 
to advance the idea of a regional city, combining both urban and 
rural elements in a single interacting system. His broad interests and 
curiosity about new experiments led him in 1918 to visit the Clay Belt 
community of northern Ontario, Kapuskasing, which was developed 
on crown land for World War One veterans by the Ontario govern- 
ment. While he had some praise for the initiative of public policy, he 
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Preserving Amenities in Stratford, Ontario — Thomas Adam’s Concern 


This illustration from Thomas Adams’ book Rural Development (1917) reflects one of 
the preotcupations of early planning thought in Canada: the linking of town and 
country. Thus, the original caption stated: ‘The making of small towns more attractive 
is one of the best means of securing the healthy combination of urban and rural 
development in Canada.” This was a point of view which was to be submerged in the 
avalanche of urbanization’in Canada only to re-emerge very recently in our attempt to 
fashion — out of dire necessity —a more holistic concept of planning. 
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identified the Achilles heel of Canadian frontier development: ‘three 
vital things that are not provided for — a thorough-going system of 
land classification, town planning, and land tenure based squarely 
upon use.’’15 

Patrick Geddes, a Scottish biologist and a student of T.H. Hux- 
ley, is widely regarded as the progenitor of environmental planning 
in the western world.1® Geddes’ thought was characterized by a 
central dichotomy: one side of it was the grimy coal and steel 
Victorian environment, formed by that process described by Bernard 
Shaw as “calculated on the cubic foot of space .. . that you can get 
higher rents letting by the room than you can get for a mansion in 
Park Lane.”” The other part of the paradox had its seeds in the new 
technology of hydro power and light metals, and in the inescapable 
backlash against environmental squalor. Reading Geddes again 
today makes a community planner appreciate how providential is 
the tradition he represents for the development of contemporary 
planning theory and practice. For he was one of the first to draw 
attention to the ecological constraints that surround the human 
community, and by the same token to point the way towards a valid 
planning methodology summed up in the injunction “let diagnosis 
precede treatment.’’ Geddes’ work is of special interest because of 
his influence on Thomas Adams, the British planner, who spent 
seven years in Canada, from 1914 to 1921, as an adviser to the 
Commission of Conservation. 

In our time, this vital tradition has given us, through Lewis 
Mumford, a humanist view of the city: 


One may describe the city in its social aspect as a special 
framework directed toward the creation of differentiated oppor- 
tunities for a common life and a significant collective drama... 
from habit to choice, from a fixed mold to a dynamic equilib- 
rium of forces, from taking life as it comes to comprehending it 
and redesigning it—that is the path of both human and civic 
development. 

This transfer of emphasis from the uniformities and com- 
mon acceptances of the primary groups to the critical choices, 
the purposive associations, and the rational ends of the secon- 
dary group is one of main functions of the city. 

The city is in fact the physical form of the highest and most 
complex types of associative life.17 


A Philosophy’s Defence 


Mumford has been quoted at length because he and the whole 
tradition he represents has in recent years become the target of attack 
from a new criticism, descending from the lofty heights of Harvard 
University. This is of interest to our theme because this critique, 
which is presented in the fascinating book of the philosophers Mor- 
ton and Lucia White, The Intellectual Versus The City, takes the form 
of a comparison of two philosophical streams. The one to which we 
refer here is identified as transcendentalist, anti-scientific, anti- 
technological, and anti-urban; and the tradition of pragmatism, iden- 
tified mainly with C.S. Pierce and William James, is considered 
pro-scientific, pro-technological, and by inference, pro-urban.1® 

In this critique Mumford emerges as the arch-villain: ‘““even 
more antipathetic to the American city than Henry James... and the 
most thorough, unrelenting, contemporary expression of the tradi- 
tion under consideration.” It is not necessary to labour the contrast 
between these epithets and Mumford’s own vivid concept of the city. 
But it is necessary to register some rebuttal to the White thesis. It 
seems to be based on a profound lack of rapport with contemporary 
humanist thought, and to betray an extremely weak historical per- 
spective. For example, it leaves no basis for understanding why the 
New England transcendentalists, who were known as the Party of the 
Future, were in the vanguard of social reform and of the abolitionist 
movement in the nineteenth Century; and it certainly misses the 
point of their philosophical thrust which is perhaps best represented 
by Emerson’s essay on Education: ‘Our culture has truckled to the 
times. .. . We teach boys to be such men as we are. We do not teach 
them to aspire to be all they can. ... We aim to make accountants, 
attorneys, engineers, but not to make able, earnest, great-hearted 
men. The great object of Education should be commensurate with 
the object of life ... to inspire the youthful man with an interest in 
himself; with a curiosity touching his own nature; to acquaint him 
with the resources of his mind... to make us brave and free.” 

It is strange, if not tragic, that some of the best philosophical 
minds in American academia, and certainly two of its most effective 
communicators, should feel obliged to attack a critic of the urban 
condition whose assertion of human values, and deep historical 
vision, is so directly needed in troubled cities that can command 
every resource except the one indispensable: a sense of community. 

In summary, the philosophy of planning education as outlined 
here can be expressed in seven words: Social, Process, Commitment, 
Regional, Interdisciplinary, Experimental, Humanist. It is presented 
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in the spirit of having to start somewhere and with not a little 
appreciation of the hazards and booby traps along the way. 

There is a link between the education of a certain kind of 
specialist called a Planner, and our ultimate capacity to create good 
cities. This is an aspect of the relationship between university and 
society. Pierre Dansereau makes the point: “The aim of higher 
education in Canada as elsewhere is cultural. .. . Positive achieve- 
ment in all fields of science and art, new realizations in social 
structure, economic endeavour and political strategy are the only 
things that really count. . . . Such a blossoming of hopeful originality, 
such an implementation of our natural vitality, such an escape from 
our congenital timidity and dullness will be possible only through a 
well-directed increase in specialized training and research, with an 
unreserved enthusiasm for creative endeavours.’’19 

From this point of view, in speaking of the education of the 
environmental planner, we speak only of a beginning. What is impor- 
tant is what follows in the streets of Moose Jaw and Montreal. The 
future of our living places is in the hands of you, the reader. 
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